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Unitarians, Awake! 
} CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 


HE -great question before democracy is to decide just what are the proper fields 
of science, religion, and education, and how their conflicting interests may be 
amicably and satisfactorily adjusted. Compared with this, the question of 

European boundaries is a small matter. 


How may this adjustment be made? Has any group of people made a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem? 


This is where Unitarianism comes in. 


Just as the discordant European states must eventually establish some sort of 
United States of Europe after the pattern of the United States of America, just so 
must the adjustment of science, education, and religion already achieved by Unitarians 
become the model for the maladjusted and bewildered mass of our citizens. 


| What hundreds of thousands of Americans are groping for, we already have. 
| For decades now, Unitarian preachers have been giving their congregations the spiritual 
interpretation of evolution. But those sermons have been preached to audiences of 
thirty and forty people. The tragedy of the situation has been that the multitudes 
outside, who have been hungering for this very message, have been kept outside by an 
ancient theological prejudice. 


~ "Talented orthodox preachers of the variety lately self-styled Fundamentalists 
have told their congregations numbering thousands that one cannot believe in evo- 
lution and believe in God at the same time. Lately they have even said that one 
cannot believe in evolution and lead a moral life. 


Now Unitarianism and the Unitarian church-members is the answer to these 
false statements, but the vast mass of the voters of this country do not know it. Let 
us make known our beliefs by coming forward at this crucial time with our spiritual 
_ interpretation of evolution, for that is the message which must finally solve the apparent 
_ opposition of science and religion. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Tennessee Show 


Already the offenses cited in the following editorial 
have so moved the attorneys for the defense that the trial 
may be taken to the Federal Court in Tennessee. 


EFORE it is too late, we inquire if the trial of 

John T. Scopes’in Tennessee is going to be a 
spectacle staged by buffoons for a summer holiday 
for the American people. All that has thus far 
been done savors of the showman with a sure-fire 
circus. Promoters have got it. We do not take 
Clarence Darrow with seriousness, and in this réle 
of counsel for the defense of the high-school teacher 
charged with unlawfully instructing his pupils in 
the doctrine of evolution, he is impossible. Dar- 
-row has not the least interest in religion except to 
make sport of it; his cynicism about the incapa- 
bility of human beings to make progress or to 
accomplish any good, his materialism, his general 
moral and spiritual despair, make a combination 
of ineptness, to put it mildly, which easily dis- 
tinguishes him as the best unsuited man in the 
country to defend religious liberty and the freedom 
of the citizen under the Constitution. 

At present, we have no expectation that the 
case will be a real test of fundamental principles. 
We think the exploiters of the law, the press, the 
show, and the radio have all got prior rights, and 
the main concern of those who control the trial is 
exactly the same as the concern of a prize-fight 
promoter, a foot-ball manager, or a country-fair 
booster. We say to the proper judiciary of the 
State of Tennessee, and to Governor Austin Peay 
himself, Preserve the dignity of your community, 
and do not permit a horde of ballyhoo men, in 
various guises, to come in and make a laughing- 
stock and a reproach of your many excellent people. 

We looked forward to something different. Here 
was an unusual opportunity to try a great issue, 
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namely, Is it really possible for a State to pass a 
law defining what may and may not be taught con- 


cerning biological questions which impinge on re- | 
ligion? Is it possible by the passing of a law in the © 


legal way to exclude all teaching which contradicts 
Bible teaching? We have believed, though with 
not too much assurance, that there are some things 
majorities may not do to minorities. One of them 
was the restraint of a man’s religious belief. That, 
we proudly claimed, was holy toa man. But Ten- 
nessee Says it is not so, that only one kind of reli- 
gion may be taught in that State. That means the 
teaching is defined for all the people. It estab- 
lishes a religious basis for the schools, and thus 
in fact sets up the working equivalent of a church- 
state. 

As unqualified liberals who are spiritually free 
in all points and who neither have nor require of 


others any external religious authority or standard - 


of faith, we think the law is frightfully immoral, 
and a disgrace to the nation as well as to Tennessee. 
We cannot conceive of anything worse for freedom 
than the consequences of its wider acceptance in 
other States, which, as we have said for three years, 
is dangerously probable. Yet we count even more 
damning in another respect the evidence of exploit- 
ing this essentially sacred and grave matter to make 
a summer holiday. Including Scopes himself, we 
see in none of the principals except Mr. Bryan 
any capacity for dealing fitly with the case. And 
his views make for the ludicrous. Irreverence 
and flippancy of the most loose-minded variety are 
pulling down religion and freedom to the slough 
of ribaldry. When things most people regard with 
sanctity, in both Church and State, are made tawdry 


properties for a performance of clowning, is it not 


time to have a revival of that religion which was 
and is before modernism and fundamentalism, 
before evolution and Genesis? 


Orthodoxy vs. Evolution 


IF YOU BELIEVE Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, the 


noted preacher, the law against evolution in Ten- 
nessee would never have been passed “if all 
teachers had been more careful to confine them- 
selves in their teaching to the things which they 
know.” He says the law is regrettable, but it is the 
teachers’ fault. He proceeds in a scorching edi- 
torial in his parish paper to condemn the “half- 
baked and bumptious type of pedagogic mind” who 
have “disgusted” many religious people in various 
parts of the country with their “insolence and ir- 
reverence.” That, we affirm, is a deserved rebuke 
in only a very few places of learning; and as for 
Mr. Scopes, in particular, none of his antagonists 


has found fault with him for misbehavior. of any 


kind. He has modestly professed a sincere belief in 
conventional, ordinary orthodoxy, and his conduct 
since this thing began has been unexceptionable. 
What he said about evolution is the stock in trade 
of virtually all the science teachers in the world. 


They are men of great attainment, dignity, and F 


devotion. 
If Dr. Jefferson really means what he says, that 
teachers ought to confine themselves to things that 


they know, he is giving us a doctrine not only sub- 
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_versive of the freedom of mankind, but utterly de- 
_Structive of the advancement of learning. He is 
far worse than Mr. Bryan. Think of teaching only 
what we know! We all teach much more what we 
believe than what we know, in every one of the 
higher branches of learning. All our studies are 
hypothetical. It is supremely true of religion it- 
self. If Dr. Jefferson preached only what he 
knows, he would not have sermons enough to last 
him a month. He preaches his faiths, his beliefs, 
his theories. He has let himself in for a curious 
error. Spy 
And it is most interesting how he has steered 
clear of naming evolution in his diatribe against 
the teachers. It does not appear once. There is no 
plea for freedom, for knowledge, not a thing but 
rebuke and abuse for those whose “insolence and 
irreverence” leads them to teach things that they 
do not know. From a man of his eminence, it is 
positively sickening to the heart to read such ob- 
scurantist and sharp-tempered foolishness, in aid 
of all the bigotry and backwardness of a none-too- 
_ forward-moving generation. But he does as we 
_ would expect. He is orthodox. He isa type. His 
_ example will be followed all over Protestantism, 
Mark well, this trial is going to line up all the 
evangelicals of both right and left wings tighter 
to their orthodoxy. Their papers will take the 
lead. Evolution with be anathema. There will be 
subterfuges, excuses, and camouflage. But the net 
result among them will be—see if we are not right! 
—a victory for orthodoxy, for Fundamentalism, 
and a backset for science. O free churchmen, now 
is your glorious day!. There is but one issue, and 
you have the right. 


The Real Choice 


“TF I MUST CHOOSE,” says Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, after pondering the defeat he suffered 
in the Presbytérian General Assembly, “between the 
authority of a Pope, speaking rarely, and under 
safeguarding provisos, and the authority of a casual 
majority of the General Assembly, give me the 
Pope every time.” 

As every understanding person knows, the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
are alike, in principle. The choice which Dr. Coffin 
says, in a manner of speaking, he would make, he 
will of course not make, because he has already 
made it. He has vowed himself to Presbyterian 
authority. That is exactly like Roman authority. 
The difference between him and a Roman Catholic 
priest is that he may find fault with certain admin- 
istrative practices (though never with the doctrines 
_ themselves) in his church, while the priest is silent 
on all such matters. 
In the Roman Church, the college of cardinals 
makes the decisions, sometimes by a “casual ma- 
_ jority,” so it is not, in fact, different from the method 
of the Presbyterians, except that laymen also are 
ting members of the General Assembly. This is 
> in all of the Protestant churches. Every min- 
+—Baptist, Congregationalist, Disciple, Epis- 

an, Lutheran, Methodist, Reformed, and of 
ie other one hundred and fifty-nine sects,—comes 
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under the same ruling. The authority of their 
churches is supreme. They are all like Catholicism. 
What the church votes, in both cases, whether by 
a casual majority, or by acclamation, is God AI- 
mighty! Who dissents, dies. That is, he is a 
heretic, and is banished. It is not one whit more 
true in the Catholic Church than it is in all the 
orthodox Protestant churches. : 

Dr. Coffin has not denied a doctrine. He has 
avoided denying the infallible authority of the 
Presbyterian Church. We have followed his pro- 
nouncements with great care, and still do follow 
them. He is as loyal to Presbyterianism as any 
priest is to Rome. That is, he is loyal in the letter. 
As a man of enlightenment and culture, moving in 
this present world, he knows what his grievous 
trouble is, and we know in his place we should be 
tortured by our anomalous position. We have 
lived very near many in Dr. Coffin’s plight. We 
would say to him that the two choices he states 
are not, as he seems to imply, the two horns of a 
dilemma. They are the same thing, and each is 
equal to the other. There is a dilemma, however, 
and it is this: Catholicism (or Presbyterianism, it 
makes no essential difference), or freedom. One or 
the other! The possibility of his going to Rome is 
nil. He is already very near to that mighty Mother 
of Authority, as all others in his ecclesiastical class 
are, and that is what distresses. He can only go 
to freedom! 

Consider how unlikely such a step is. He enjoys 
high station, honor, the love of many people, affil- 
iation in a church of vast interests, spiritual and 
material; and, on the other side, if he should go, 
—the brand of heretic, separation from all of the 
dear associations, the impeaching of his reputation 
forever by many leading orthodox people, the 
unlikelihood of his obtaining an office in which to 
minister religion, and, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the improbability of any 
great influence upon the intelligent mind of the 
country, because of his past conspicuous orthodox 
history. 

These are powerful considerations which could 
only be outweighed by a passion, a vision, and a 
conversion such as overwhelmed Paul. We are the 
last to doubt that great souls still live among us. 
The stuff of crusaders, heroes, revolutionists, yea, 
and martyrs, is still in the breed of men. We do 
not doubt Dr. Coffin’s iron. Is it steel? 


The Santa Barbara Appeal 


RRBePONaa will come promptly and generously 
to the appeal in this issue in behalf of the 
church in Santa Barbara, Calif., which was badly 
damaged in the earthquake, June 29. Our people 
will be informed in detail next week of the disaster, 
as it relates to the congregation. Our sympathy 
goes out to them and their minister, Dr. Carson, 
with the assurance that whatever their needs are, 
they will be met. This we say, because it has 
always been the way of Unitarians to meet a neces- 
sity as an opportunity, gladly and in the spirit of 
service to the cause we love. 


Why China Seethes with Discontent 


: " a) 


If Bolsheviks take a hand, it is because conditions favor them 


Soria, June 20. 


HINA is such a large country, and the 

intensity of its feeling is so marked, 
that uneasiness in it spreads to Europe 
with amazing rapidity. And Europe feels 
China’s unrest in its inwardness. One of 
the troubles with China is that in its pres- 
ent state it stands where England stood 
before the wars between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, the wars of the 
Roses. All talk about the fall of the 
Chinese monarchy and about the building 
up of republican institutions in its stead 
is nonsense. China still remains, to all 
intents and purposes, China as it was un- 
der the emperors. Empires may rise and 
fall, vast territories may change hands 
under the impetus of war and the ambi- 
tions of statesmen, but China still re- 
mains immovable, unchanging. And Eu- 
rope—and America, too, for that matter— 
may ask itself in vain, What is the mat- 
ter with China? 


SEVERAL WEEKS AGO, strikes began 
in the various points of contact between 
Europeans and Chinese. They were 
strikes of students, conducted with com- 
parative order; strikes of workmen, re- 
sulting in occasional disorders and the ces- 
sation of work conducted by Europeans 
or by Japanese. Nobody attempted to 
deny the right of the Chinese to strike if 
they wanted to; but all Europe—and 
America, too—was disposed to deny the 
right of the Chinese to strike at points 
where the work carried on by Europeans 
would be, and was, interrupted. So, what- 
ever their grievances or their fancied 
grievances, the Chinese could not strike 
if their act of striking threatened to 
interfere with the interests of Europeans 
or of Japanese. ‘ 

Up to this date, two notes signed by all 
the European powers have been presented 
to the foreign office at Peking, protesting 
against the Chinese strike. The strike, 
be it noted, has affected the home estab- 
lishments of Europeans in China. The 
servants, in many cases, have “walked 
out.” The places of telephone operators 
of the Chinese Republic, have been, in 
many instances, taken over by Europeans. 
Household work is, in many other in- 
stances, done by Europeans. All Europe, 


and to less extent America, is doing its - 


utmost to make the Chinese see that it 
injures them, as well as the foreigners, 
to have a cessation of work conducted by 
Europeans on Chinese territory. So they 
are all trying to make the Chinese cease 
their abandonment of work. But the 
Chinese—students and workers alike—are 
showing no disposition to return to their 
labors, Europe is decidedly worried. And 
China is not showing a disposition to re- 
sume its labors. The second collective 
note at Peking has been as barren of re- 
sults as the first. 

What is troubling China? What griey- 
ance are the Chinese people—and there 
are no less than 400,000,000 of them—- 
echerishing to their bosoms? For it is be- 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THn REGISTER 


coming evident that the Chinese strikes 
are anti-foreign. The conditions out of 
which the strikes are growing are the 
demands of the foreigners upon China. 
China is suffering from a bad attack of 
xenophobia. From what source does this 
hatred of foreigners and their works come? 
That is the question which all men and 
women of conscience and a white skin 


IN THE NEWS 


: Keystone Photograph 
COOLIDGE FOLLOWS WASHINGTON 


After 150 years, into Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., in the celebration, 
July 38, 1925, of the taking of the 
command of the Continental Army, 
July 3, 1775. The President was the 
guest of the city, and following a sea- 
son of worship in this house of prayer, 
where the immortal one prepared his 
soul for his immemorial duties, he de- 
livered an historic address near the 
spot where stood the elm that is for- 
ever associated with the event which 
was the formal beginning of one of 
the epochal changes in history. The 
edifice is still used as a regular place 
of worship by Episcopalians 


should endeavor to answer. For BPurope 
—white Europe—cannot afford to let a 
situation grow and develop in China that 
would mean periodical problems to its 
own peoples, 

Up to its present developments, the 
situation in China—which recalls the un- 
pleasant events and results of the “Boxer 
Rebellion” of 1898—is aimed chiefly at 
the British, the Japanese, and the French, 
the three foreign nations which play the 
most conspicuous parts in Chinese affairs. 
America is still a friend of China, al- 
though it cannot claim immunity from the 
results of the disturbances, 


An American who has lived long years 
in China, and other parts of the Far Hast, 
was talking to me this morning about the 
Chinese situation. “Our missionaries in 
China are a _ bad-acting lot,” said this 
American. “They regard China as a 
heritage, and treat its people accordingly. 
If I had my way about it, I should forbid 
American missionaries to go to China, to 
exploit China, and make trouble for our 
government there.” 

This American's estimate of the charac- 
ter and works of our missionary workers 
in China does not coincide with my own, 
through many years in the Near Hast. 
Here I have found American missionaries 
to be idealists, sacrificing their comfort to 
the people whom they are seeking to con- 
vert. The king’s adviser told me in the 
course of conversation the other day: 
“There is one notable difference between 
your American missionary workers and 
the workers of every other foreign nation- 
ality in Bulgaria. That difference is to be 
seen in their remarkable freedom from 
propagandizing purposes of any kind. 
What the American missionary—or edu- 
cator—in Bulgaria is trying to do, is not 
to make good Frenchmen, or Italians, or 
Germans, out of their Bulgarian followers, 
but to make better Bulgarians out of 
them by all means. That is a point of 
view which we Bulgarians appreciate. 
Your missionary workers may be sure, 
so long as they work here in this spirit, 
that they will find from the government 
every co-operation possible. For the Bul- 
garian people and their government real- 
ize that the American missionaries are 
their sincere friends.” 


ARE OUR MISSIONARIES, so de- 
cidedly attacked in their methods by the 
above-quoted American, animated: by a 
like spirit in their work in China? Are 
they, first and last, the friends of the 
Chinese? 

There are many indications that most 
of them are animated by that spirit, that 
they are trying to accomplish a work 
primarily of benefit to China. The mi- 
nority, who seek to enrich themselves in 
China, in such instances as the Boxer 
Rebellion, are not representative in any 
true sense of the missionary spirit of 
America—one of the great spiritual forces 
of the world. There are unmistakable 
indications of Russian Bolshevik activi- 
ties in the heaving mass of the Chinese 
population. Russian weapons, Russian 
gold, and Russian workers are involyed 
plainly in the present disturbances in 
China. But in order to make themselves 
felt in China—or in Morocco, for that 
matter—the Bolshevik agitators need that 
atmosphere of discontent that is so im- 
portant to them, so vital to their success 
in their agitation. China is seething with 
discontent, owing to the overreachings of 
European diplomats, merchants, and ag- 
gressors of all sorts on Chinese soil, The 
disturbances in China are xenophobic be- 
cause the Chinese people have suffered — 

(Continued on page 686) 
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NITARIANS and other dignified folk 
F have not been inclined to get very 
much mixed up in this Tennessee affair, 
_ because they have all along suspected 
that it is a publicity stunt to get the town 
of Dayton on the map. They were evi- 
_ dently correct in their suspicion and they 
are somewhat justified in their attitude, 
for respectability cannot permit its hard- 
_ won values to be exploited. 
- But it has suddenly become evident to 
_ observers of social phenomena that the 
thing which was born in Babbittdom has 
_ grown to huge proportions and has taken 
on such tremendous significance that no 
thinking American can afford to ignore it. 
_ The fight was started as a local benefit 
performance, but the original contenders 
are almost lost to sight in the clash of 
the mighty forces which they unleashed. 
_ The duel became a battle and is taking on 
the proportions of a war. It is as if a man 
_ seratched a match to light his cigar and 
found that he had started a forest fire. 
_ The question of origin has sunk into 
_ insignificance; the matter of the final out- 
come is already seen to be of vast concern 
not so much to Dayton, Tennessee, and 

John Thomas Scopes, but to American 
- education, modern science, and the future 
of religion. 

A cultured person’s natural disgust at 
the low-brow origin of the present conflict 
should not prevent him from recognizing 
its present importance and far- reaching 
influence. 

Since the issue is largely religious, we 
cannot, as Unitarians interested in liberal 
‘religion, permit the Fundamentalists, who 
are not so squeamish about getting their 
7 ‘religion mixed up with publicity, to have 
_ things all their own way. Can any real 
2 man refuse to do battle for the right 
simply because he fears he may get his 
_ spotless clothes muddied? 

If Unitarians do permit Fundamentalists 
unhindered to make off with victory by 
is of loud unchallenged announcement 
1 clever but specious argument,. then 
nitarians are no better than the superior 
, Selfish citizen who refuses to run for 
“because politics is such a dirty 
ess.” The result is that the low- 
tows who do enter politics make the laws 
es a these superior people have to 


grumbling protest. 
ictly the same way, Unitarians 
se to enter the present far-flung 
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One Awake! 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER | 


Mr. Potter has been called as a witness for the defense by the attorneys for Mr. Scopes. 
also represent Tun CuristiAN Register at Dayton or wherever the trial may be held. Mr. Potter is 
the most conspicuous example in this country of a preacher who took up the Fundamentalist issue 
on the side of evolution and made a prolonged campaign in behalf of freedom of religion. 

_ done a great work as minister of the West Side Unitarian Church in New York City. His debates 
with John Roach Straton winter before last on the subject gave Mr. Potter an international reputa- 
tion. It is significant that the meaning and menace of Fundamentalism were first given to the world 
in an effectual way by Tum Curistian Recistrer beginning February 23, 1922, when in a series of edi- 
__torials, which reverberated through the country, what was to come to pass was forecast; and all these 
things have been fulfilled. Tun Rucisrer has not failed in a single issue to keep this matter be- 
fore its constituency and the country, for it is the very life and soul of our free religion to carry on 
and win a victory over religious authority and the establishment of an orthodox state church. 
fitting that the Unitarian journal and a Unitarian preacher should 


battle-line, because they superciliously 
deprecate controversy in religious matters, 
will soon have to suffer the consequences. 
In fact, the consequences are already here, 
and are becoming daily more evident and 
irritating. 

It might as well be admitted openly that 
the Fundamentalists have got the poli- 
ticians scared and are improving the 
golden opportunity. Legislators look for 
support from liberal religionists and find 
it not. Therefore they conclude that the 
Fundamentalists have the upper hand, 
and they vote accordingly. A lawyer for 
the Scopes defense asked a Tennessee 
senator a few days ago why he ever voted 
for the anti-evolution law. His answer 
was, “Because I’m a blankety-blank 
coward.” 

It is high time for Unitarians to let 
their light shine. Let us remember that 
early Massachusetts Unitarians did enter 
politics and render great public service, 
discounting the undesirable publicity which 
they frequently received. 

Many of these people who now refuse 
to enter this affair because of fear of 
notoriety are the very ones who have 
smiled when the subject of the menace of 
Fundamentalism has been broached. They 
have confidently assured the half-dozen of 
us among the Unitarian ministers who 
have openly fought the Fundamentalists 
that the whole thing was only a brush- 
fire. They have called the far-sighted 
editor of THr Recister an alarmist. 

Meanwhile the brush-fire has developed 
into a conflagration and the alarmist edi- 
tor is now viewed as a prophet, at least 
outside our own fold he is so recognized. 

The country is aflame. Newspaper and 
magazine articles, street-corner conversa- 
tions, and even our courts of law reflect 
the tremendous popular interest. It isn’t 
“all newspaper talk,” as every contpetent 
observer knows. According to informa- 
tion I have just received, fifteen states 
have active Fundamentalist lobbies work- 
ing hard for the introduction and passage 
of anti-evolution legislation. A federal 
bill against evolution is actually in 
preparation for early introduction at 
Washington. Fundamentalist publications 
are circulating by the hundreds of thou- 
sands and their preachers are working 
like beavers. 

What are we doing? 

I am well aware that there are many 


HH e will 


He has 


It is 
have taken the lead. 


ministers of our group who would take 
an active part in the battle were it not 
for the fact that they are weary with 
the year’s work and are taking a well- 
earned rest, recuperating for next year’s 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, however, the Fundamental- 
ist leaders are campaigning in states 
where anti-evolution legislation is soon 
to be voted on. Dr. John Roach Straton 
has worked as hard this winter as any 
man among the liberals, but his vacation 
is being spent in Kentucky, preaching 
ten to fifteen times a week, winning votes 
against evolution. 

Vacations are necessary and I would 
deny one to no worker, but this is 
an emergency. Why, the minister of 
our church in Knoxville, Tennessee, who 
ought to have three ministers working 
with him this summer, and who has re- 
cently been the target of the Fundamen- 
talists, is worrying for fear that even his 
lonesome efforts will be discontinued. 

His fear is not a groundless one. Unless 
subscriptions to the Unitarian Foundation 
come in faster than they have been com- 
ing, he and a number of other preachers 
in pioneer pulpits on the frontiers of Uni- 
tarianism will have to be recalled on ac- 
count of lack of funds. 

Now while our ministers are resting at 
Star Island and elsewhere, they can reg- 
ister their opinions by word of mouth and 
by writing articles for newspapers and 
magazines. There is an unbelievable de- 
mand for such articles. I am working 
night and day in a vain effort to catch 
up with such requests. Unitarian doctrine 
is news, front-page news. While writing 
this little article for THe Reeister, I have 
been interrupted again and again by re- 
porters and editors asking me please to 
give them interviews or articles about the 
relation of evolution to religion. 

The reason for this present demand upon 
us is that Unitarians have been working 
for decades on this problem of the adjust- 
ment of religion and science. By every 
token and sign, we have been chosen by 
history, experience, training, background 
and every other circumstance to step into 
the lead in this present emergency. It is 
a divine call; we have been ordained unto 
this hour. 

The great question before democracy is 
to decide just what are the proper fields 
of science, religion, and education, and 
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how their conflicting interests may be 
amicably and _ satisfactorily adjusted. 
Compared with this, the question of Eu- 
ropean boundaries is a small matter. 

How may this adjustment be made? 
Has any group of people made a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem? 

This is where Unitarianism comes in. 

Just as the discordant European states 
must eventually establish some sort of 
United States of Europe after the pattern 
of the United States of America, just so 
must the adjustment of science, education, 
and religion already achieved by Unitarians 
become the model for the maladjusted and 
bewildered mass of our citizens. 

What hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans are groping for, we already have. 
For decades now, Unitarian preachers 
have been giving their congregations the 
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spiritual interpretation of evolution. But 
those sermons have been preached to au- 
diences of thirty and forty people. The 
tragedy of the situation has been that 
the multitudes outside, who have been 
hungering for this very message, have been 
kept outside by an ancient theological 
prejudice. 

Talented orthodox preachers of the 
variety lately self-styled Fundamentalists 
have told their congregations numbering 
thousands that one cannot believe in evo- 
lution and believe in God at the same time, 
Lately they have even said that one can- 
not believe in evolution and lead a moral 
life. 

Now Unitarianism and the Unitarian 
church-members is the answer to these 
false statements, but the vast mass of the 
voters of this country do not know it. 
Many of them have never heard of Unita- 
rianism, and many of those who have 
heard are not aware of what it really 
means. They think Unitarianism is merely 
an intellectual group of high-brows who 
do not believe in the Trinity nor in the 
deity of Jesus. Very frequently Unita- 
rians are defined as those who do not 
believe in God. 
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Let us make known our real beliefs by 


coming forward at this crucial time with solve the apparent opposition of science 


our spiritual interpretation of evolution, 
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for that is the message which must finally 


and religion. 


Motor Traffic a Killing Sir 


B. HORTON 


N THE BATTLE of Gettysburg, thething like a safe place of residence. 


Union casualties were 3,070 killed and 
14,497 wounded. On the Confederate side, 
the number of killed and wounded is not 
accurately known, but is estimated to have 
been about the same as on the Union side. 
The full number of those killed in action 
or who died of wounds as a result of the 
three days’ fighting is estimated to total 
9,000 men. 

It was a terrible battle, and many a 
heart was racked with pain in the homes 
of the nation when the catastrophes were 
known. But how many people stop to 
think that our automobiles kill in sia 
months as many as those who received 
their death wounds at Gettysburg? And 
how many people stop to think that these 
machines kill in five years more people 
than were killed or mortally wounded in 
battle on the Union side throughout the 
entire Civil War? 

Here are the startling figures: 

Number of Union soldiers who were 
killed or who died of wounds during the 
Civil War (according to the combined re- 
ports of the Adjutant General and Sur- 
geon-General), 93,443. 

Automobile fatalities during the year 
1923 (covering only death registration 
States), 18,788. 

Like fatalities during the year 1924 (not 
complete), 20,247, including 6,400 children. 

Thus we duplicate in five years the mor- 
tality losses sustained on the Union side 
in all the battles of the Civil War. 

Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, 
and that ended the fighting so far as con- 
cerned organized warfare in this country. 
And yet we continue to kill one another 
with results scarcely less disastrous than 
those suffered in war, on our public high- 
ways in times of profound peace! 

In addition to this great loss of life 
arising from motor vehicle casualties dur- 
ing the last two years, we are told that in 
the same period over a million people were 
injured, and that the property loss from 
these casualties amounted in 1924 to the 
stupendous sum of $510,000,000. 

Speed is accountable for most of these 
losses—speed and reckless driving. It is 
safe to say that fifteen per cent. of motor 
car drivers are unfitted to operate such 
vehicles, either by reason of age, inexpe- 
rience, or some physical, mental, or moral 
disqualification. Licenses are granted too 
freely, and many thousands of incompe- 
tents are given permits that never should 
have been issued. Among this fifteen per 
cent. are drinkers of intoxicating liquors; 
also mental defectives and criminals with 
a police record who would not hesitate to 
run down a pedestrian and escape from 
the scene without proffering help. Many 
cases of this character are daily in evi- 
dence throughout the country, and the 
spirit of “Gittell out of here!” is written 
on their callous and leering faces. 

Drastic changes must be made in traffic 
regulations if this country is to be any- 
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We 
want not bigger cities, but safer cities. 
And we must be less eager for big business 
if in the hurry and rush of its accomplish- 
ment we imperil human lives. No other 
subject demands more thorough and fre- 
quent discussion, and the great loss of life 
and property proceeding from these easual- 
ties should be kept constantly before the 
public mind. It should be recited by the 
public press, by clergymen in the pulpit, 
by the mayors of all cities, by people of 
influence on the public platform, with a 
view of creating an overwhelming demand 
for radical changes in our traffic laws. 

The speed of cars must be cut down in 
both city and country. Cars must be made 
to slow down to a safety pace at all cross- 
ings. All quick turning around street 
corners must be prohibited. Drunkards 
and physical and mental defectives must 
not be licensed. The American Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers absolutely 
bars from its membership those who drink 
while on or off duty. Why should not the 
same rule be applied to applicants for 
licenses to drive motor cars on our public 
streets? 


In Praise of Mexicans 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :-— 

Dr. Hodgin, in an address reported in 
your columns, draws a dark picture of 
the utter worthlessness of the average 
Mexican. B. Preston Clark takes a brighter 
view. When one of the periodical at- 
tempts was made a few years ago to in- 
volve this country in war with Mexico, 
he said before the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress in New York: 

“Tt has been my privilege to be connected 
with a mining company operating in 
Mexico (the U. 8. Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Co.). About ten years ago we went 
there. We have tried to treat the Mexi- 
cans as human beings. We told them we 
did not believe the current legend that 
no Mexican was worth more than two 
pesos a day; that with us, if a man did 
the work, he would fare just the same, 
whether he was American or Mexican; 
that in all ways we should respect them 
and their wives and families as we would 
our own. The effect was prodigious. 

“This attitude brought out the best 
there was in those people and the best 
there was in us. For eight and a half 
years of revolution, the roar of our mills 
never stopped. To-day seven thousand 
men operate them, of whom fifty-seven 
only are Americans. Mexicans hold im- 
portant positions all along the line. 

“After Vera Cruz, the properties were 
left in absolute charge of Mexicans for 
eight months. They stole nothing. They 
allowed no one else to steal anything. 
They operated the plants successfully, and 
returned them to us in good condition. Do 
you wonder that I trust them?” 

Axice Stone BLACKWELL. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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‘THE FIRST SUNDAY of the year 
found a comfortable congregation 
thered in the First Parish Church of 
wendale. The minister, Dr. R. Rufus 
oate, as he watched the people enter 
through the silently swinging doors, knew 
well enough why the congregation was 
larger than usual. Conscience had been 
- at work. The little monitor would not 
_ be denied. Consequently, now and then, 
a parishioner whose habits led him to 
the Country Club, or to week-end parties, 
of a Sunday morning, was seen to enter 
and slip into a pew with a slightly em- 
_barrassed air. 
3 The organ played a majestic prelude. 
The choir sang a sweet and solemn chant. 
The minister read the responses in a 
Beroice rich and resonant. The New Year’s 
_ Service in the First Church had com- 
-menced with quieting, worshipful effect, 
_ and the congregation was glad it had 
come. 

Dr. Choate’s sermon that morning was 
good; the people all said so as they dis- 
persed. Some called it inspiring. Others 
ealled it helpful. Still others, as they 
walked away, confided to one another that 
Dr. Choate, though he had been minister 
of the parish a score of years, always 

- brought a fresh message into the pulpit. 

More than one rare attendant confessed 

his shortcomings to the minister at the 

door, and solemnly promised to keep on 
with the New Year’s resolution. 

“Tt did me good,” said one, responding 
to Dr. Choate’s cordial handshake with 

one of equal warmth. 

“T came with my wife, under protest,” 
confessed another. “But I am glad I 
eame. You will see me here next Sun- 
day. ” 

The sermon had dealt with promises 
to oneself, and the necessity of keeping 
them. It evoked several honest admis- 
sions from delinquent members. “T know 
oor ‘should go to church,” one remarked. 
“But you know how it is—the grind of 
the week, and Sunday the only day for 

_ the family and an occasional outing. But 
I’m coming oftener.” 
The regulars had less to say. They 
_ knew their minister preached well. He 
_ knew that they knew it. Why, then, con- 
tinue the compliments? Finally came trip- 
ping down the aisle the irrepressible critic, 
a dear old lady, known to every one in 
peewendale as Miss Millicent. She sat 
well to the front, and never took her eyes 
from her pastor while he was preaching. 
‘his procedure she had followed during 
» greater part of the pastorate. 
“Tf I am not in my place,” she had as- 
red him years before, “you will know 
is because I cannot get there.” And 
eligiously, she had kept her promise. 
, Choate,’—she always called him 
“that was one of your best sermons. 
se it is difficult to preach New 
srmons year in and year out with- 
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What they think of the sermon 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


We begin in this issue a series of 
unusual conversations between church 
people and their ministers. The 
author is dealing with actual experi- 
ences. The situations and characters 
are real. Names are changed, for ob- 
vious reasons. Mr. Cotton himself has 
served as minister in three denomina- 
tions. As a writer, he is widely 
known through his book, “The Ideals 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” and his in- 
terviews with famous men and 
women. Before writing the series, 
he wrote to 150 ministers, representa- 
tives of the important Protestant de- 
nominations, in various parts of the 
country. He talked personally with 
the ministers of eight denominations, 
with Christian Science practitioners, 
Roman Catholic priests, and Jewish 
rabbis. He talked also with many 
laymen of different churches. While 
he has used the form of the story, 
conclusions at which he has arrived 
are in every instance authentic. 


out repeating yourself. May I say some- 
thing?” 

Dr. Choate nodded, suppressing a slight 
sigh. “Friendly criticism never hurt any 
one, Miss Millicent.” 

“And is needed,” Miss Millicent sup- 
plemented. “That comparison you made 
between expiring age and budding youth, 
you made two years ago, almost word 
for word. I have also heard you repeat 
Tennyson on the New Year a number of 
times, but never Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
This is the way her ‘Farewell’ poem goes: 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow, 
Lies dead my latest year; 

The winter winds are wailing low 
Its dirges in my ear. 


“T will loan you the book with the 
place marked. You will want to use it. 
You didn’t seem at all embarrassed at 
the presence of Fred Haynes, who is on 
the Board, and who has been criticizing 
you because the Episcopal rector went to 
see that new family on South Street be- 
fore you did, and got them into his 
ehureh. I watched him; he wasn’t in- 
terested in the sermon. I wish he had 
listened; he would have heard what he 
needed to hear. But most of us are for 
you. It is only a few who say we need 
a younger man. I take pains to tell 
those, every time I meet them, that we 
are going to se you here as long as 
you will stay.” 

Dr. Choate smiled patiently as the little 
lady ran on. Well did he know her kind 
—deyvyoted attendant, holding her church 
as the very apple of her eye, valiant de- 
fender of everything he did, but with the 
nimble tongue that often betrayed her 
into indisereet speech and kept her at 
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odds with her neighbors. Hardly a 
month passed but it became necessary for 
him to smooth out misunderstandings 
her busy utterance had occasioned. 

As little Miss Millicent flitted out, 
Colonel Chester Bowen, veteran of the 
World War, tall and military, came down 
the aisle. Colonel Bowen’s ancestors, 
back in Colonial days, had been among 
the first proprietors of the parish; and, 
ever since, a Bowen had sat on the par- 
ish board, or filled some church office. 
A slate tablet in front of the church, in- 
scribed with the names of the church | 
fathers from the early days, had a num- 
ber of Bowens on the list. The beauti- 
ful rose window back of the chancel, 
through which the light came with sooth- 
ing mellowing effect, was the gift of 
Nathan Bowen, grandfather of the Colonel. 
And the Colonel, himself, had served 
successively as clerk, treasurer, and ¢chair- 
man of the trustees. He was now presi- 
dent of the Men’s Club. 

Not only had the Bowens been actively 
interested in the First Church, they 
had also contributed in no small way to 
the prosperity of the town, giving it a 
plot of land conveniently located, which 
served as both park and playground, and 
which had within its confines a _ well- 
designed building which served the com- 
munity as both library and assembly hall. 
Bowen Street ran through the center of 
the town, passing at one end the foundries 
whence had come the family fortune, and 
at the other the three houses where the 
Bowens, father, mother, and children, 
lived. The houses sat well back from 
the road, behind a screen of New Eng- 
land oaks. The ancestral home, which 
the Colonel occupied, was broad, white, 
and pillared, after the colonial model. 
The other two, where the children lived 
with their families, were of more modern 
design. All were spacious and inviting. 

“Your sermon went over my head,” 
smiled the Colonel, as he greeted Dr. 
Choate. ‘It was aimed at the delinquents. 
I hope it hit them. After you finish with 
your Sunday-school, bring Mrs. Choate 
up to the Mansion and take lunch with 
us. Afterward we will step into the 
library for our usual afternoon argument. 
I count on those talks. With your con- 
sent, I want them to occur frequently— 
for our own personal advantage and for 
the good of the church. Well, I see you 
had your usual passage at arms with 
Miss Millicent. T’ll guarantee she worsted 
you.” He laughed again, and, followed 
by his wife, who, after a bright greeting, 
explained to the minister why one of the 
grandchildren would not be at Sunday- 
school, mingled with a group who had 
stopped on the lawn without to discuss 
the sermon. Out of the corner of his 
eye, the minister had seen this group, 
and inferred from unintelligible echoes 
the subject under discussion. He would 
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haye given worlds to have been able to 
have listened undetected. He knew— 
- every minister does know—that words 
spoken at the door by no means constitute 
all the comments on the sermon. Per- 
haps, after all, every parish needs a Miss 
Millicent. ; 

“T know you don’t smoke,” observed 
Colonel Bowen, as the two went into the 
library after a pleasant hour at the 
Colonel’s table, and took seats near a 
vaulted window that looked away for 
miles across snow-covered fields and 
woods. “I’m rather glad you don’t. Not 
that the habit harms a minister; but, 
somehow, we worldly folk like to think 
our pastor is above common failings. You 
don’t mind if I light a cigar?” 

“J don’t mind one cigar, Colonel. It 
is when a man is invited to address a 
roomful of men, and all of them smoking, 
that I object. I spoke at the lodge the 
other night, and the room was so full of 
smoke that I could hardly see the first 
rows. To attempt to speak under such 
conditions is torture. I like to talk to 
men; they are excellent listeners, and 
they are reasonable. But I feel, and I 
find other public speakers endorse the 
sentiment, that when an assembly of men 
invite a person to address them, they owe 
him the courtesy of pure air. I fell 
down badly the other night; you know, 
you were there.” 

“I knew something was the matter,” 
the Colonel mused. “I believe you are 
right. I'll speak about it to the lodge 
eouncil. We seldom pay more than the 
speaker’s expenses; to extend the cour- 
tesy you mention is the least we can do. 
Talking about public addresses—the other 
day I was talking with Judge Belden, 
you know he comes regularly to church. 
He said, as a lawyer obliged to do con- 
siderable speaking on court cases, he 
considered the task of the minister who 
is compelled to get up one and two ser- 
mons a week, often with an address in 
between, the most difficult in the speak- 
ing line. He said that what he marveled 
at was not that congregations had to 
listen to so many mediocre sermons, but 
that they heard so many really excellent 
ones. A minister, he went on, preaches 
to practically the same group week in 
and week out. He has all sorts in his 
audience: old, young, educated, unedu- 
eated, thoughtful, and thoughtless. How 
ministers last in a pulpit as long as they 
do, he declared, was an enigma to him. 
And I must confess, Dr. Choate, it is an 
enigma to me, also. I have listened to 
you for at least fifteen years, and have 
heard you preach fifteen New Year’s ser- 
mon’s; yet this morning you brought us 
a fresh one, one that was worth coming 
to church to hear. How do you do it?” 

“We don’t always do it,” the minister 
replied, crossing his knees and taking 
up a book that was lying on the table. 
“T, for my part, think that congregations 
are wonderfully long-suffering. No living 
preacher can strike twelve every Sunday 
—once in so often most of us strike thir- 
teen. I see that this book is one of a 
set of masterpieces of literature. Why 
is it a masterpiecce?”’ 

“Because the author had brains and 
used them,” the Colonel responded. 
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“Well, sir, sermons are made the same 
way. Very few sermons turn out mas- 
terpieces; but, for that matter, neither 
do many books. Most sermons and most 
books are commonplace affairs. With 
regard to the sermon, two elements go 
into it—the preparation and the delivery. 
This parish knows how I prepare my 
sermons.” 

“Yes, every parish should know that 
much,” the Colonel said. “You write 
them. I have no doubt you spent the 
entire week preparing the discourse you 
preached this morning.” 

The minister mused a moment. “I 
spent forty years preparing it,’ he re- 
plied. “I couldn’t have preached it 
twenty years ago, or ten years ago, or 
even last year. While some may not have 
realized it, that discourse was the result 
of seven years in the higher institutions 
of learning, long years of reading, study- 
ing, meditation, talking with people.” 

“It did ring true to experience,” ad- 
mitted the Colonel. “Last summer while 
we were spending the vacation in a 
mountain village, we heard a youth fresh 
from the seminary. He had the enthu- 
siasm of the reformer; but his words, I 
fear, wafted away out of the window and 
fell on barren soil—they were too light.” 

“Give that young man twenty years, 
Colonel. I think “then his sermons will 
have weight enough to lodge in the minds 
of his hearers. A preacher must look 
well to his foundations. He must have 
the complete preliminary training. He 
must be forever reading. He must visit 
his people to know who they are and 
what they are thinking about. He must 
meditate deeply, and often commune with 
the Great Spirit. Then let him write— 
that is my: way—of course there are 
others. But I find writing the sermon in 
full, while the most difficult at first, emi- 
nently the most satisfactory.” 

“But you seldom read your sermons.” 

“No, I study the manuscript until it 
lodges in my mind. Then I know what I 
am going to say; how to make my transi- 
tions; when to stop. Besides, I have that 
Sermon on paper for future reference. 
And all the while, I am getting excellent 
training in composition. But I am not 
answering your question. Actually, I 
put five hours’ immediate work into that 
sermon this week.” 

“You mean you wrote it ee in full, 
and committed it to memory in five 
hours?” 

“Yes, sir. That is what long, careful 
mental training has done for me. By 
the way”’—the minister hesitated as 
though not knowing exactly how to pro- 
ceed. 

“You wish to say something,” encour- 
aged the Colonel. “Go on, we are old 
friends,” 

“If it would not be betraying confi- 
dences, I wish you would give me the 
gist of what those people were saying on 
the lawn after the service.” 

The Colonel’s eyes twinkled. 
really wish to know?” 

“T do.” Uneconsciously, the minister 
braced himself. * 

“They were saying that Dr. Choate is 
the best preacher in the county.” 
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Houses 
GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER q 
(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer) 


There is no house above the sod 
Whose maker and builder is not God. 


A house, with deep foundations laid 
In gripping earth the centuries made, 


With windows open to the day 
And rooms where children sleep and play. 


A house where gentle babes are born 
And noble men defeat life’s scorn. 


A house where women scatter light 
And keep the heart’s fires burning bright. 


There may be houses great and fine 
God did not build. They are not mine. 


For when a house at last shall come 
To find itself, we call it home. 


Where Channing Died 
(The Walloomsac Inn, Bennington, Vt.) 
CHARLES L. H. WAGNER 


Still stands an inn ’neath stately trees 
Amidst the green-clad hills 

Of Bennington, in old Vermont, 
Where tranquil Nature thrills; 

And there beside the hallowed ground 
Where patriot dream came true, 

Its open doors reveal that Past 
And link that Past with you. 


And oft, methinks, his spirit comes 
To seek this quiet spot, 

And brings with it sweet benisons 
Of love and heavenly thought ; 

And wanders through the open doors, 
And greets, beside mine host, 

The stranger who comes here to find 
That peace which is its boast. 


Centenary Hymn 
1825-1925 
HELEN CARTWRIGHT McCLEARY 
Tune St. Bride’s 


Our thanks to Thee we give, 
O God, who in Thy might 
Hath led us down the centuries 
In search of truth and light. 


No fears, no creeds now bind 
Our hearts and minds so free; 
This Freedom we would consecrate 
To serve humanity. 


The torch our fathers bore, 
The banner they unfurled 

Is ours to bear, a sacred trust, 
To cheer a doubting world. 


With all men let us join a 
To banish hate and strife, 
In fearless search of truth to find A 
The Master’s Way of Life. _ iy: 


Sure of the Father’s love, as! 
With Jesus as our guide, ; 
Let us march on with confidence, 
With faith that shall abide. » ae 


Reprinted on account, of of a typogra 
ical error in the se) 
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Dr. Eliot was ‘the first of the 
merican delegates to return from 
e Centenary of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, celebrated 
in London, June 2-5. The following 
article was prepared especially for 
| THe REGISTER. 


7E AMERICAN UNITARIANS: have 
fa lot to learn from our British fel- 
r workers. I have just returned from 
rip to London to take part in the 
tenary Celebrations of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The meet- 
ings were not unlike ours in Boston. 
They had the same spirit of cheerful reso- 
tution. Crossing the Atlantic with the 
_ returning members of the British delega- 
a tion and some of the American represen- 
_ tatives was a refreshment and delight. 
_ What excellent service the exchange min- 
_ isters, both British and American, have 
rendered to our cause! We worked our 
British visitors the harder, and we sent 
y es on wider cireuits; but there is 
- room for a difference in judgment about 
the best use of their time and strength. 
‘The British ministers went into every 
part of the United States with speaking 
appointments practically every day—and 
_ often three or four times a day. That 
leant rapid traveling and many “one 
“night stands.” In England our represen- 
_tatives were used more accurately as “ex- 
_ changes.” They supplied the pulpits of 
_ the ministers who had gone to America. 
That meant that they tarried perhaps a 
month or more in one place. Of course 
there were speaking appointments to be 
met in other churches, but they touched 
_ comparatively few places. Is it better 
to try to reach many churches with fly- 
_ ing visits and single sermons or addresses, 
or to stay for longer periods in a few 
places and really get acquainted with 
people and with situations? Wise men 
may differ about that, but every one 
unites in extolling the work the exchange 
i ministers did and in hoping that it will 
be possible to continue the plan and make 
it an annual event. “It has been,” says 
the calendar of one of the churches 
visited, “a ministry of varied gifts and 
graces which will enrich the life and tra- 
- ditions of our church, and it will bind us 
in a closer and more living fellowship 
with the sister churches on the other 
side of the Atlantic.” 
At the public meeting where represen- 
_tatives of the exchange ministers told of 
their adventures and observations, each 
Man spoke with utter candor, told just 
_ what he had seen, and described the faults 
well as the merits of our churches. 
| things all were agreed upon—first, 
t the English Unitarian churches were 
ted with an unnecessary “inferiority 
plex.” They were repeatedly admon- 
1 to put away their undue humility 
their habit of self-depreciation. Sec- 
. that the American churches were 
suffering from an overdose of secu- 
nd a disregard for the inspiring 
a spiritual assurances of true 
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_ The centenaries reviewed, the churches’ ikenesstl and differences observed 
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worship. It was pointed out that our 
American churches are too often lacking 
in beauty and in devotional atmosphere, 
and that the people, and sometimes the 
ministers too, are deficient in reverence 
and respect for the habits which train 
and develop the sense of fellowship with 
a living God. “If,” said one visitor “a 
chureh is not primarily for worship, why 
have a church? If one wants just to hear 
a lecture on some sociological or political 
or economic or even theological subject, 
why not hire a hall?” 

All the exchange ministers agreed that 
the British churches could learn from the 
American in regard to matters of organ- 
ization, and particularly for the improve- 


ment of their collective endeavors, and — 


all were equally agreed that the Ameri- 
ean churches could learn a great deal 
from the British in the promotion of the 
devotional spirit, about Congregational 
and choir singing and about the participa- 
tion of the people in the services of 
worship. 

The Business Meeting of the Associa- 
tion did not seem to me to afford an ade- 
quate opportunity to dispatch the busi- 
ness of so considerable an enterprise. 
The time allotted was very limited and 
the program extraordinarily cut and 
dried. The printed agenda carried all the 
resolutions with the names of proposers 
and seconders. The only way of getting 
consideration to anything outside of the 
official program was by moving amend- 
ments, but these were promptly voted 
down. I was glad to have the President 
announce that hereafter more time would 
be given for discussion. Himself a thor- 
oughgoing Liberal, he evidently chafed 
under the necessity of cutting off debate. 

After the business session came the 
opening reception—the inevitable “Tea”— 
at Essex Hall. There all the faithful 
gathered, exchanged greetings, and viewed 
an interesting display of pictures, books, 
and memorabilia illustrating the history 
of the Unitarian movement. Mr. Rath- 
bone, the President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and Mr. 
Marsland, the President of the Sunday 
School Association, welcomed the as- 
sembled delegates and guests and, in the 
name of all the -visitors from America 
and from the Continent of Europe, I 
made response to their salutations. In 
the evening came the centenary service 
and sermon in the ancient and beautiful 
Duteh Church in Austin Friars. The 
building dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury—a part of an old Augustinian mon- 
astery—and is full of historic associa- 
tions. In Tudor times it was set apart 
for a place of worship for Protestant 
refugees from the Continent and was long 
known as the “Strangers’ Church,” pass- 
ing finally into the hands of a liberal 
Dutch congregation in happy fellowship 
with the Unitarians. How the old walls 
echoed to the hymns splendidly sung by 
the great congregation! The lessons 
were beautifully read by Sydney Snow, 
the prayers were taken from the Mar- 
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tineau Service Book, and the sermon was 
preached by Mr. Weatherall of the Essex 
Chureh—a noble utterance emphasizing 
the need of our generation of a religion 
uniting the spirit of worship, an uncom- 
promising devotion to truth, and a prac- 
tical service of the community. 

Of course one could not attend all the 
meetings of the week, but everything was 
interesting and stimulating. Hospitality 
was unbounded. Wednesday I attended 
the very handsome luncheon given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Rathbone at the Victoria Hotel 
to some three or four hundred of the 
delegates and visitors. The habit of pro- 
posing and drinking toasts still_prevails 
in Europe. I noticed that most of us 
drank the toasts in water but the old cus- 
tom retains some pleasant associations. 
Rathbone and I had the long ad- 
dresses—they were too long. Then Dr. 
Carpenter proposed “Our Visitors,’ and 
admirable brief responses were made by 
Mrs. Gallagher, Dr. Reese, Mme. Loyson, 
Dr. Capek, and the Hungarian Bishops. 
Dr. Gow proposed the ‘Kindred Soci- 
eties,” and Rey. C. J. Street responded ; 
and finally Dr. Drummond proposed the 
health of our host and Mrs. Rathbone. 
Then followed a ministers’ meeting where 
Dr. Bowie presided. The judicious and 
witty speakers were our own Dr. Dodson 
and Dr. Griffin and I was called upon 
for the closing word. 

The Public Meeting of that evening 
seemed to me the best of the week. Four 
remarkable addresses followed each other, 
dealing with brevity, point, and complete- 
ness with the themes uppermost in the 
minds of the delegates. Dr. L. P. Jacks 
began with an interpretation of “The 
Call of Truth’—an address sometimes 
whimsical, sometimes ironical, but always 
interesting and challenging. Mr. Tarrant 
was just and eloquent. in his description 
of “The Heroisms of the Past.” Sydney 
Jones, speaking of “The Living Present,” 
combined practical wisdom, genial humor, 
and sincere idealism in a fascinating 
fashion; and finally P. M. Oliver, a bril- 
liant young barrister from Manchester, 
painted “Visions of the Future” on the 
cloud curtain of the coming years. 

On Thursday, Sir John and Lady Brun- 
ner gaye another handsome luncheon in 
honor of the Earl and Countess of Oxford 
and Asquith and then Lord Oxford gave 
in Caxton Hall the Essex Hall Lecture. 
Essex Hall was obviously too small for 
the expected audience and many could not 
secure admission to the much larger 
room. Lord Oxford’s lecture dealt with 
the progress during the century past of 
certain social and economic reforms and 
especially emphasized and reviewed the 
work of Owen and Cobbett. In the eve- 
ning what is called a ‘“Conversazione,” 
which means an evening reception with 
music, refreshments, and later dancing, 
was held in the Wharncliffe Rooms of 
the Hotel Grand Central and was at- 
tended by a great throng. 

On Friday morning we all went out to 
Essex Church in Notting Hill Gate for the 
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Communion Service, where Dr. Carpenter 
made a memorable address. Then back 
to Caxton Hall for the meeting already 
mentioned, where Sir John Brunner pre- 
sided, and where the Exchange ministers 
told of their adevntures and then to Lady 
Lawrence’s house in Carleton House Ter- 
race, where I was staying, and where 
Lady lLawrence’s delightful hospitality 
was extended to a number of American 
visitors who were her guests at luncheon. 
The afternoon session was given to the 
consideration of International Relations. 
W. Byng Kenrick of Birmingham was 
in the chair, and addresses were made by 
the president and secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress, Dr. Roessingh of Ley- 
den and Dr. Drummond of London, by 
Dr Capek of Prague, Fr. Barth of Co- 
logne, Dr. Boros of Cluj-Kolosvar, Dr. 
Griffin for the United States, Dr. Snow 
for Canada, and Rey. W. Priestley Phil- 
lips for Australasia. In the evening, 
when the closing meetings were going 
forward, I was privileged to be one of 
the guests at a delightful dinner given at 
Claridges by Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Mar- 
tineau. On Saturday afternoon there was 
a reception at Channing House School, 
the excellent Unitarian School for girls, 
followed by an exceedingly handsome 
Garden Party at the beautiful estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Taylor at Highgate. 
Sunday I preached at the Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel at Hampstead and later visited 
the Durning Institute, an institutional 
church and social settlement founded and 
maintained by the Durning-Lawrence 
family in the Limehouse District of East 
London. 

This is hardly more than a mere 
chronological record and at that it omits 
mention of the many meetings I could 
not attend. We may be sure that the 
meeting of the British League of Unita- 
rian and other Liberal Christian Women 
was crowded and ardent. Miss Richmond 
was in the chair, Mrs. Martineau led the 
opening service, and every one spoke with 
great appreciation of the addresses of 
Mrs. Gallagher and Mrs. Atherton, of 
Mme, Capek, Mme. Loyson, and Friiulein 
Barth. I had to be that morning in busi- 
ness session with committees, and a spe- 
cial meeting called to consider the future 
of the International Congress obliged me 
to miss the gathering of the Sunday 
School Association. There were thiree 
meetings on Friday evening, and I could 
only go to one, but we Americans were 
well represented at the assembly of the 
Young People and at the Temperance As- 
sociation. The whole series of meetings 
was admirably arranged and adminis- 
tered. There was in the speaking very 
little of retrospect, but much of quiet con- 
fidence and determination. The British 
Unitarian Churches are still inadequately 
organized for éfficient fighting. Like our- 
selves they suffer from the complexity 
and overlapping which are the results of 
unrestrained individualism. They must 
simplify and co-ordinate their national 
societies, just as we must, but the min- 
isters are brave and able and the people 
loyal and generous. All American lib- 
erals will rejoice to know that their fel- 
low workers in Great Britain, hard 
pressed and sore tried though they are, 
are still alert to plan and _ steadfast 
to endure. 
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Who Can Name a Better? 


FREDERIC H. KENT 


T THE BHGINNING of the century, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale said: “The 
task of the twentieth century is to put 
the moral forces in control of the physi- 
cal forces.” 

Now that the century is a quarter gone, 
come three striking reiterations of his 
prophetic utterance. In “Deedalus,” J. B. 
S. Haldane, the eminent biochemist of 
Cambridge University, discussing the prob- 
able benefit or injury to humanity of 
anticipated scientific progress, says: “To 
those who believe in the divinity of that 
part of man which aspires after knowl- 
edge for its own sake... the prospect 
will appear most hopeful. But it is hope- 
ful only if mankind can adjust its morality 
to its powers.” 

Bertrand Russell, in his rejoinder, 
“Tearus,”’ is far less optimistic, but he 
says: “Science enables the holders of 
power to realize their purposes more fully 
than they could otherwise do. If their 
purposes are good, this is a gain; if they 
are evil, it is a loss. ... Science is no 
substitute for virtue; the heart is as 
necessary for a good life as the head... . 
By the heart I mean, for the moment, the 
sum total of kindly impulses. ... It is of 
the greatest importance to inquire whether 
any method of strengthening kindly im- 
pulses exists.” 

The third little book in this series is 
“Tantalus,” by F. C. S. Schiller, of Ox- 
ford University. He disclaims pessimism, 
but it is not easy to find much ground 
for hope in his forecast. Yet he allows 
the same possibility admitted by the other 
participants in the debate. “Our civiliza- 
tion carries within it the seeds of its own 
decay, and it does not require high 
prophetic gifts to predict the future of a 
race which goes the way marked out for 
it by such perversely suicidal institutions. 
. . . This is the one alternative. We shall 
get to it if we go on as we are going; 
but it is not our doom. The alternative 
is to exorcise the danger by an adequate 
reform of human nature and of human 
institutions. .. . The means for this pur- 
pose are ready to hand. Christian ethics 
have been in being, as a moral theory, 
for nearly two thousand years.... I 
wish I could believe that this policy would 
be tried. But the proposal to put Chris- 
tian principles into practice would be bit- 
terly opposed by every church in Chris- 
tendom.,” 

There are too many obvious illustra- 
tions of the indifference of physical forces, 
or indeed of social forces, to the moral 


character of the ends to which they are 


used. They obey their masters, for good 
or evil. Those already under control are 
mighty enough to bring complete disaster 
to the race, or, directed by good will, to 
bring undreamed benefits. But science 
cannot determine the motives or purposes 
for which its gifts shall be used. 

That is the task of religious education 
and religious inspiration. It is madness 
to promote scientific development without 
equal effort devoted to the cultivation of 
character that shall ensure beneficent di- 


rection of its results. The multiplication 
and strengthening of character-building 
influences is vital, not only to progress but 
to human survival. 

Any Unitarian church worthy its name 
is a character-building influence. That is 
admitted even by those who hold that 
correct theology is more important than 
character. No church has a right among 
those churches under whose teaching and 
inspiration has been nurtured that hon- 
ored fellowship of eminence in character 
and service to which THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER has recently directed attention, un- 
less it can show fruits of men and women 
who use the powers, large or small, that 
are theirs in the spirit of love and service 
to men. It is doubtful if any reader, after 
much thought, can name a better or more 
efficient means of cultivating character 


than a Unitarian church—meaning by that — 


a group of consecrated men and women 
who prize liberty of thought and worship 
because they know the high uses and re- 
sponsibilities of liberty. If any can name 
a better, let him do so that we may all 
acclaim and serve it. 

The Unitarian Foundation exists to 
multiply and strengthen such churches 
and all the varied agencies they have de- 
veloped or may develop for extending their 
influence. It is denominational only as 
that kind of organization called denomi- 
national promotes efficient co-operation. 
None of us are interested in building just 
another great denomination, as such; but 
we are mightily interested in multiplying 
the men and women who welcome all 
knowledge that they may use it for human 
welfare. We are interested because the 
one hope of ourselves and our children 
for peace and justice and liberty lies in 
the mastery of the physical world and the 
direction of the social world by such men 
and women. 

The unanswerable case for quick and 
generous contribution to the Unitarian 
Foundation requires just three short sen- 
tences. 

The moral forces must be put in control 
of the physical forces. 

Unitarian institutions foster spiritually 
inspired morality. 

The Unitarian Foundation multiplies 
and strengthens such institutions. 


fn 


You and I will be long since passed 
away from this mortal sphere when the 
recognition of the complete unity of man- 
kind is here; but, let me say, that day is 
coming, and when that day comes the 
patriotism of a nation will not have de- 
creased but will have, then, for the first 
time in all the centuries of this world’s 
history, its full opportunity. Then a na- 
tion will not attempt to live for itself, 
nor attempt to talk in such terms as “my 
country, right or wrong”; but every na- 
tion will consider itself in relation to 
every other nation, and there will be an 


i. 


interchange of mutual service. I look for — 


that day as I look for the rising 
morning star.—Bishop Brent. 
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Legal Setback for One Method 
of Weekday Religious Teaching 


If the laws of a state do not specifically 
provide for religious instruction in the 
_ public schools, then it is unlawful for these 
schools to dismiss pupils for such instruc- 
tion during school hours. This decision, 
which may in the end abolish this system 
throughout the country, was handed down 
by Justice Seeger of the Supreme Court 
of Westchester County, N.Y., June 22. 
- He enjoined the Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
Board of Education from ‘so author- 
izing religious instruction to children of 
_ the fifth and sixth grades. Pupils whose 
parents consented to the instruction were 
- dismissed forty-five minutes early one 
afternoon each week to attend classes held 
How legal action 


q in various churches. 
against the scheme was begun with the 
connivance of the Free Thinkers Society 
of New York City was noted in THE REc- 

_ ISTER of June 18. 
“Tf it is necessary or advisable,” Justice 


Seeger said, “that such instruction be 

given on school days, the day is long 

enough for such a purpose without en- 

_ eroaching on school hours. The educa- 

tional law prescribes the instructions re- 

- quired in public schools. Religious instruc- 

tion is not one of them, consequently, it is 

unauthorized and unlawful for a board of 

education to institute religious instruction 
in place of the instruction required.” 


League is for Old-time Religion 


“A glorified prayer meeting” is the de- 
 gseription given by a secretary of the Uni- 
_tarian Laymen’s League of the meeting 

of evangelical men at Columbus, Ohio, 
- May 8-10, who formed the Men’s Church 
League. The movement had been pro- 
visionally known as the Laymen’s Church 


League, but the name was changed, since 


ministers are to be admitted to member- 
ship. 

“The meetings consisted for the most 
part of prayer by various individuals and 
reyival hymn-singing, with short talks of 
the personal testimony sort interspersed,” 
this Unitarian observer reported. “These 
talks were supposedly on the subject at 
hand, but were so personal that they 
offered little of practical value. Thus 
the same solution was offered as an an- 
swer to all the questions under discus- 
sion; namely, the Bible, and the accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ as the only Saviour 
of the world.” 

It was expected that the reports of 
eight commissions would clarify and 
direct the purposes for which the League 
was organized, but there was little atten- 
tion given these reports at the meeting. 
For all the problems of religion in per- 
_ Sonal, social, and civic life, treated in 
these reports, the solutions put forth by 
iBiere laymen were simple. The world will 
be set right if it will only accept the 
ible'as the authoritative word of God, 
at the Bible into the schools, return to 
family altar, pray daily and often, 
t Jesus Christ as the only and per- 
1 Saviour. 
ie organization will include men of 


the evangelical churches ory. The chief 


demoninations represented at the meeting 


were Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyte- 
rian. Not much of a concrete program 
was laid down, but possibly that is left 
to the League’s General Committee. No 
local men’s church groups are to be sup- 
planted; the League is to be a “simple 
method by which they can be related help- 
fully to each other.” 


He Won Friends for Catholicism 


Rey. Richard H. Tierney, 8.J., after 
eleven years as editor of America, Catholic 
weekly, has resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. The 
first issue of America under the new edi- 
torial management says of “Father Tier- 
ney”: ‘In character the gentlest of men, 
he was a lion in the path of the evil-doer, 
especially when that eyil-doer was an dp- 
pressor of the lowly.” One of his move- 
ments, which won perhaps the largest pub- 
lic sympathy, was that undertaken for 
post-war sufferers, especially the children, 
in Central Europe. 

“The relations between capital and 
labor were studied from many aspects 
during Father Tierney’s editorship,” says 
the editorial. “With such vigor and en- 
ergy were the rights of labor defended 
that some, both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, who failed to realize that America 
was merely translating into modern lan- 
guage the principles of Catholic philosophy 
and theology, especially as set forth by 
Leo XIII, were mildly scandalized, and 
were inclined with the late Marion Reedy, 
to rank America with the foremost of the 
‘radical’ reviews.” 

Probably Father Tierney’s most sub- 
stantial service to the Church was the 
faithful carrying out of his original pur- 
pose, which was, in the words of com- 
mendation from Pope Benedict XV, to give 
“a clear and accurate exposition of Catho- 
lic principles.” Of course, in all things he 
held to the final authority of the Church. 


Presbytery Will Not Obey—Yet 


The Presbytery of New York, meeting 
on June 6, refused to go on record as 
regretting “its error” in licensing young 
men to preach who did not affirm belief 
in the Virgin Birth. Also, it declined to 
make official promise that it would here- 
after obey the decision of the General 
Assembly. That is, the Presbytery will 
not regret or promise—yet. Instead, it 
voted to create a commission of eleven per- 
sons to consider all the papers of the 
General Assembly which took to task 
the Presbytery and report back at the 
fall meeting. This was a parallel to the 
act of the Assembly itself, which created 
a special commission of fifteen to consider 
the entire controversy. 

This meeting heard reports from fifteen 
of the sixteen commissioners to the As- 
sembly. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, critizing 
the acts and the atmosphere of the 
Columbus meeting, was frequently inter- 
rupted by his fundamentalist colleagues. 
Of the New York commissioners’ protest 
against the Assembly’s adverse decision 
in the New York matter, Dr. Coffin is 
thus quoted by the New York Times: 


a Religion round the World ‘ | 


“We thought we were only upholding the 
constitutional rights of the Presbytery. 
If not, then, in my judgment, the Pres- 
byterian Church is Romanized by a ma- 
jority vote of the General Assembly.” 


The Turk and Robert College 


Hairi, the seventeen-year-old brother 
of the prime minister of Turkey, will 
enter Robert College in Constantinople 
next October. So reports Prof. George H. 
Huntington, vice-president of the college, 
who has just arrived in America. He 
says that there was no truth in the re- 
port cabled recently from Europe that 
the Turkish Government intended to move 
the college out of the country. On the 
contrary, it has shown a disposition to 
co-operate with the administration of the 
college. Turkish officials, says Professor 
Huntington, are very fair to deal with. 
This corroborates the attitude of Asa 
Jennings, who, on the promise of team- 
work from Turkish officials, is furthering 
the Turkish-American Clubs with the co- 
operation of the American Y. M. C. A. 
and the Universalist World Service Fund 
(THE REGISTER, June 25). 


Pensions Grow 


The rates of pension payment to re- 
tired ministers of the Episcopal Church 
and ministers’ widows are to be raised 
from $600 a year for the former and $300 
for the latter, to a sliding scale beginning 
with those of brief terms of service, 
$750 and $400 a year, respectively, and 
gradual increases to $1,200 and $600, and 
more, as income permits. These new fig- 
ures are made possible by the doubling 
of the pension fund in seven years—to 
$17,000,000. Bishop William Lawrence of 
Massachusetts is president of the fund. 


Mormonism Vigilant, Successful 


The Mormon Church is evidently watch- 
ing with care moving pictures that may 
contain any reference to Mormon history 
or practices. The Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate quotes a dispatch from Washington, 
D.C., to the Salt Lake City Tribune, tell- 


‘ing how the Fox Film Company withdrew 


its screen version of Zane Grey’s “Riders 
of the Purple Sage” until all references 
to Mormons had-been deleted, and the re- 
vised film has passed the inspection of 
Senator Smoot and a committee of Utah 
persons. The Advocate Says of Mormon 
zeal, “Between evangelicalism at its best 
and average Mormonism there is no com- 
parison and there need be no fear of the 
outcome. Between evangelicalism divided 
into competitive units too small for effec- 
tive service and Mormonism at its best 
there may be a real race.” 


Writers in America, who complained of 
the lack of systematic Catholic propa- 
ganda in this country, will applaud the 
plan of the Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade to open in July a training school 
for leaders. Catholic college young men 
of ability will be trained for more effective 
work and assigned to colleges, there to 
influence other students. Pope Pius XI 
has formally blessed the crusade. 
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“All tourists imagine that they will find time, in the course of their travels, to do a lot 
.. They see themselves,” says Aldous Huxley, in The Living Age, “at the end of 


of reading. . 


New Books 


Traveling Libraries 


Ld 


a day’s sight-seeing or motoring, or while they are sitting in the train, studiously turning over 
the pages of all the vast and serious works which at ordinary seasons they never find time to read.” 
“Long experience has taught me,” he continues, “to reduce in some slight measure the dimensions of my 
traveling library. But even now I am far too optimistic about my powers of reading while on a journey. 
Along with the books which I know it is possible to read, I still continue to put in a few impossible volumes 
in the pious hope that some day, somehow, they will get read. Thick tomes have traveled with me for 
thousands of kilometres across the face of Europe and have returned with their secrets unviolated. But 
whereas in the past I took nothing but thick tomes, and a great quantity of them at that, I now take only 
one or two, and for the rest pack only the sort of books which I know by experience can be read in a hotel 


bedroom after a day’s sight-seeing.” 


Was Lee a Great Captain? 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 


By Major- 
Boston: 


Ropert BE. Lee, THE SOLDIER. 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It is refreshing to read a work which ap- 
preciates military tactics and strategy in 
the Western Continent and does not regard 
the battles of our great Civil War as little 
more than the seramblings of an armed 
mob. General Maurice finds, for example, 
that genuine discipline was a quality of 
Southern soldiers, though different and in 
some ways superior to the automatic pre- 
cision of Continental armies. Eivery 
American must feel proud when a soldier 
of so much experience and knowledge as 
Sir Frederick Maurice assigns to one of 
his countrymen a place among the world’s 
greatest captains. It is a compliment 
rarely bestowed on an Wnglish-speaking 
general; still more rarely, if ever, on an 
American. 

The sources of the book are varied and 
comprehensive and the author compliments 
the Government of the United States on 
the impartiality with which it compiled 
the facts of the Civil War. It is every- 
where conceded that Lee was the greatest 
general of the South, if not of the war. 
That he was remarkable in character, that 
he has rarely been excelled on the de- 
fensive, no one doubts; but a greater test 
of military genius lies in what was 
achieved on the offensive, which is the 
essence of war. The author claims that 
Lee was equally great on the offensive, 
at the same time quoting the opinions of 
some to the contrary, though he does not 
give their reasons. We may show, I think, 
from the admissions of Sir Frederick him- 
self, as well as from the facts of the 
campaigns, that Lee was not supreme in 
the offensive, and that he is hardly en- 
titled thus to the position assigned him 
among the world’s captains of the very 
first rank. 

Lee undertook three offensive campaigns. 
The first, in 1862, involving the “seven 
days” battle, followed by the second con- 
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flict at Manassas. was offensive-defensive. 
He was successful, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the opposing commanders were 
of inferior quality and that the Federal 
movements were not well co-ordinated by 
any higher authority. The second was the 
campaign of Antietam, the first invasion 
of Maryland. Here General Maurice says 
the battle ought not to have been fought. 
It was, as we know, tactically a drawn 
battle, with great slaughter, while strate- 
gically rather a triumph of the North. The 
third and most important was the cam- 
paign of Gettysburg. The author admits 
that in this Lee made three serious errors. 
He sent away his cavalry and was thus 
left without “eyes” at the very time when 
knowledge of the movements of the enemy 
was indispensable. Then he failed to give 
definite orders to Longstreet on the second 
day as to time of attack. Again Sir 
Frederick admits that Pickett’s assault on 
the Union center at Cemetery Hill was 
hopeless. But on that day, as on the day 
preceding, the author states that attack 
was necessary, since Lee could not delay, 
take his own time, and compel the enemy 
to fight on his own terms, on account of 
lack of provisions. In this final effort 
of the Confederacy to compel the United 
States Government, by a victory on 
Northern’ soil, to make terms with the 
South, rather a forlorn hope at best, is 
it not true that if he could not be sure of 
his own time in carrying out his plan of 
the campaign—which was that of the 
strategically offensive but tactically de- 
fensive—Lee ought not to have made the 
campaign at all? Moreover, had he 
declined to attack on the third day, and 
ultimately retreated into Virginia, while 
he would have admitted failure in his 
chief purpose he would have avoided a 
Sanguinary repulse and saved the flower 
of his Virginian troops. 

Can we imagine Hannibal, Cesar, Na- 
poleon, or eyen Wellington guilty of these 
errors? Can we think of any one of the 
great captains whose campaigns are de- 
scribed by Major Dodge, with an army as 
fine as was ever organized in this eoun- 
try, with an enemy slightly superior in 


numbers only and commanded by a gen- 
eral of only moderate ability, failing to 
bring that enemy to battle at his own 
time and place? Can we imagine him at- 
tacking the foe in the latter’s chosen posi- 
tion with scarcely a possibility of success? 
Napoleon, indeed, ordered a desperate 
charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo, but 
the situation was radically different. The 
alternative for him was a measurable 
victory or ruin. The writer is convinced 
that to place Lee with the foremost cap- 
tains of all time, with Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Ceesar, Frederick, and Napoleon, is 
hardly justifiable. It seems_ sufficient 
honor if he may be included with those 
of the second rank,—Scipio, Marlborough, 
Kugene, Turenne, and Wellington. ~ 

The author regards Lee as clearly su- 
perior to Washington as a military man. 


- This seems to the writer at least doubtful. 


It is difficult in some ways to compare 
the two, so divergent were the conditions, 
but one may at least well think that the 
man who was the head, heart, and hand 
of the Revolutionary struggle, who turned 
despair into confidence in the darkest hour 
by brilliant offensives at Trenton and 
Princeton, a campaign highly praised by 
Frederick and said to have been taken as 
a pattern by Napoleon; who rushed his 
army from New York to Virginia, and, 
having summoned DeGrasse from the 
West Indies, brought the war to an end 
at Yorktown, would have been equally 
sagacious and successful with a larger 


army and the more effective munitions of — 


modern days. The book is readable and 
interesting throughout, and by its emi- 
nently fair treatment of American generals 
and the American soldier merits our ap- 
preciation and gratitude. 


The Dilemma of Patriotism 


ParriovismM 1s Nort Enovan. By John 
Haynes Holmes. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. $2.00. : 


A virtue that ofttimes becomes a vice, 


a nobility that proves to be a curse, the 
noblest passion of the soul working to ends 
of evil,—this is the dilemma of patriot- 
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of patriotism centers. In the 
its weakness lies. It is wholly 


we love our family and friends; but 
nm into the midst of this love is in- 


n eit fewiseenis baad penikrols the country, 
4 then we begin to express our patriotism 
such appallingly indecent statements 
“My country, right or wrong.” It is 
yalty that makes patriotism immoral, 
ys Mr. Holmes. Such loyalty is not 
enough, as Galsworthy pointed out in his 
play “Loyalties.” If we are to have loy- 
_alty, it must find expression in faithful- 
ness to an ideal. The true patriotism 
may be rightly defined as “love of country 
- fulfilling itself in loyalty to the ideals 
for which the country stands.’ 
The book is a very able treatment of 
a difficult subject which needs to be clari- 
fied to-day. It is temperate and wise. 
It is neither chauvinist nor cosmopolitan. 
It points to that truth toward which all 
4 the clear-headed leaders of men are trying 
_ to bring the race: that the love of country 
in the end must mean the love of all 
humanity. The book has no chapter-heads, 
and no index. It ought to have both. It 


is worth it. C.R. J. 
America! America! 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE UNION. By William 


ys McDougall. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
($2.50. 
an” ‘The author is the brilliant, very able, 
7 and outspoken professor of psychology in 
Harvard College. He came from England 
a few years ago, and he seems in the 
q way of overcoming all of that and really 
finding out what sort we are. At present, 
he does not care for us. This volume is 
the second of a series of studies which 
are intended to show the inwardness of 
- our American life, which, according to 
the general editor, Henry Bass Hall, is 
chiefly a psychological task. He says that 
_ deep-running currents of thought, emotion, 
and idealism make this people one. But 
we do not get any comforting sense of 
our unity from the author. Every prob- 
lem which we face is grave from his point 
of view, and the outcome is in doubt. We 
are not only inept but “naive,” and all of 
our assumptions of greatness are the 
youthful patter of a people who will know 
better when they grow older. The title 
of the book seems strange. There is no 
rance of either the adjective or the 
bstantive in all these pages. We may 
well face the fact that in most of the 
s of nationhood we are children; and 
n it comes to a place in the world, we 
even smaller children. Two foreigners, 
e and de Tocqueville, we are told, 
e the other two writers of great works 
nerica, “ perhaps the greatest works,” 
with such inspiration Professor Mc- 
goes right on to the.end. His 
ors were not his equal in one 
of unhidden superiority. 
“a readable and valuable book, 
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to resolv: dilemma, 
s has analyzed ¢ ry and dis- 
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especially : in its study of nationiiesd and 
its almost epic eloquence in describing the 
work of the pioneers and the binding up 
the far-flung areas of the country. After 
all, there is hope. A.C. D. 


The Commonwealth Ideal 


THE ENGLISH-SPHAKING NATIONS. By G. W. 
Morris and L. 8. Wood. New York: The Oa- 
ford University Press. $1.20. 

This book is an interesting and impor- 
tant study in the growth of the common- 
wealth ideal in the British Empire. By 


The Prairie Wheatfields of Canada 


an examination of the historical develop- 
ment, the authors show how an imperial 
conscience has come to be a sense of 
trusteeship, which is the greatest gift of 
the Empire to the world. Little by little, 
the policy of power has given way to the 
new policy based on nationality and self- 
government. After the first chapters, 
which briefly sketch the achievement of 
unity at home and the reaching out to 
other lands in exploration and coloniza- 
tion, the authors study in turn Canada, 
the West Indies, South Africa, East and 
West Africa, Egypt, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and is a 
very convenient compendium of informa- 
tion regarding the far-flung battle line of 
the Empire. O.R. J. 


The Assault on Democracy. 


Tur New BARBARIANS. By Wilbur C. Ab- 
bot. Boston: Little Brown & Company. $2.50. 
- We heartily and unreservedly recommend 
this book. Many people are bewildered 
at the revolts, cross-purposes, and irrever- 
ence of the times. They want an inter- 
pretation. That interpretation has been 
given by Professor Abbot in this volume, 
the first of a series to be published by 
that old and reliable firm, Little, Brown 
and Company, of Boston. The firm is to 
present the development of American na- 
tionalism in a collection of volumes which 
shall provide readers with a complete de- 
seription of the America of to-day. This 
introductory book states the case. Pro- 
fessor Abbot finds that a large and ag- 


gressive section of American life, includ- 
ing socialists, anarchists, and communists, 
wish to make over America. He calls 
them the “New Barbarians”; and warns 
that their program includes overthrowing 
the institutions which stand at the base 
of American democracy; blotting out the 
old landmarks; substituting methods and 
governments of their own, whose main in- 
tent is to place them (these subversive 
elements) at the peak of the social order. 
The author’s point of departure is that 
of a trained historian and reasoner. He 
describes what the United States is at the 


close of this first quarter of the twen- 


tieth century; speaks of the assault on 
democracy; discusses at length the pro- 
gram of the subversive elements; investi- 
gates the reasons why America, great and 
rich nation that she is, is as yet unable 
to give her people the benefits of demo- 
eratic government. 

While he uncovers our iniquities with 
unsparing hand, he does not believe that 
America is going to pass over to the con- 
trol of the New Barbarians. He has as 
little faith in their power to gain con- 
trol as he has in their program. He says 
in his final chapter, “The New America”: 
“Everything they say has been said over 
and over again; and much better. Every- 
thing they propose has been tried. Some 
of it has been incorporated into our civili- 
zation; most of it has been rejected after 
a trial which proved that it was imprac- 
tical, or harmful, or both.’ Then he 
strikes the hopeful note, which, in the 
last analysis, must be our own conclusion, 
He says, speaking of the new America 
that is to come: “For America is begin- 
ning again. It is beginning in the hope 
that the new America will be better as 
well as stronger than the old. Holding to 
the great traditions of the past, learning | 
from the experience of the Old World, 
from the experiments of the practical men 
of affairs, even from the theories of the 
doctrinaires, it presses forward in accord- 
ance with the genius of its people.” 

Few appreciate the significance of the 
changes we are witnessing. Fewer are 
aware that we have a new America with 
which to deal. The America of the Revyo- 
lution, of the Civil War, of the Roosevel- 
tian reforms, even of the World War, is 
gone never to return. Is it better? Is 
it worse? Professor Abbott concludes that 
it is both better and worse. At all events, 
his book, by accurately analyzing condi- 
tions in the year of grace 1925, pointing 
out defects and suggesting remedies, should 
be a factor in producing the ideal state, 
hoped for by the fathers, long delayed, but 
likely to develop in the fullness of time. 

E. H, C. 


Books Received 

THe TALMADGE Sisters. By Margaret L, 
Talmadge. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Tur MAN WuHo PruNDeRED THE City. By 
Sven Elvestad. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Co. $2.00. 

A LEGEND OF THE GRAAL. 
ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


By Douglas Hor- 
$0.30. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


When Patsy Came to Camp | 


STEPHENSON 


DAISY D. 


Part 1, 


Midday in midsummer—in mid-forest! 
What description is potent enough to add 
to this enchantment, particularly when 
one knows that this forest was reached 
far up a winding caflon where one came 
under the spell of western mountains 
with their misty blue haze? 

Three trim tents snuggled under mur- 
murous pines, facing a stout little log 
cabin, dubbed the State House by merry 
maids. Here, ruling Amadahi, Forest 
Water, sojourned Miss Angela Northcutt, 
chaperon of the campers; and rearward, 
napping when not cooking or bossing “The 
Angel” and all, Charity Bowser, more 
popularly “‘Cherry Bounce,” held sway. 

Things were uncannily peaceful at pres- 
ent. Out in the camp front yard which 
extended from the Great Divide to 
Nebraska, between twin pines, an ancient 
gunny-sack hammock swung lazily. A 
reddish bob and a magazine, upside down, 
were the only visible signs of life to a 
prying camp bird. Then—‘Whoo-oo!” 
The peace was shattered as homing 
hikers swarmed upon the scene, shame- 
lessly expectant of lunch: 

“Pinky Wayne, it’s up to you, or be 
dumped. We inherited this relic as a 
whole, and you’ve had it for hours.” And 
Connie Mason took forcible possession, 
while Pinky decamped with an indifferent 
yawn. 

“Where you been?” she yawned, curling 
up on springy pine needles. 

“Miles up the most thrilling new trail 
the ranger’s working on,” Judy Collins 
replied in animated staccato. Judy was 
such a shining example of “pep” that 
she was a bit hard to endure at times. 
“You know those Scouts camping on 
Larkspur Lake? Well, they’ve made fast 


friends with the ranger by helping him 


with the new trail. He thinks they’re 
seraphims,” she ended on a scornful note. 

“They’re having a better time than 
we are,’ admitted Jane Arnold ruefully. 
“They have that lake with all rights to 
swimming and fishing therein, plus some 
rowboats a rancher loaned ’em. Pigs!” 

Jane was a star in the school firma- 
ment, and a camp with no swimming pool 
included was losing its charm. “If only 
that cranky old rancher up our road 
wasn’t so stingy!” she exploded. “That 
little crystal lake would be just ducky 
for a morning plunge.” 

“Yes, and it’s simply teeming with 
trout,” added Judy gloomily. “Flocks and 
herds of ’em. And that man put up that 
insulting sign the minute we made camp!” 

Byen the Angel had felt that the crude 
sign: Keep Out—This Means You, was 
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a trifle personal. They had counted on 
a lake, of course. All well-regulated 
camps had one. A jolly little creek gur- 
gled back of the cabin, and furnished 
conveniences for Cherry Bounce in the 
way of handy dishwater as well as a 
cooler for supplies. ‘Then too, the girls 
were not past the wading stage entirely. 
After a long, hot hike it was fun to sit 
and dangle one’s toes in the cool, limpid 
water. Still, it was only sizable enough 
for tadpoles, Jane declared, and they 
could have done with a creek and a lake 
besides. 

“T heard one of the Scouts, that tall, 
good-looking one with the manners, in- 
vite the ranger to a fish fry to-morrow 
evening,” contributed Hye, Jane’s elfin, 
blonde sister. “I sort of lingered, ex- 
amining a calypso and hoping they might 
invite us’— . 

“You’d think we had smallpox. They 
probably begrudge us the free scenery, 
and the air we breathe. We could have 
fun clubbing together on a campfire sup- 
per, couldn’t we?” sniffed Judy. 

Pinky showed signs of coming to life. 
“Oh, who cares about superflu’s boys? 
Girls, while I was dreaming here listen- 
ing to the ripples rip and the pines soo 
or suf or whatever they do, I decided 
Robin Hood had the right idea. I’m 
thinking of turning outlaw and being cap- 
tain for you merry maids.” And she 
hummed a bit from the tuneful opera, 
about a bow of yew and dwelling in the 
greenwood forever and a day. 

Blunt Judy, intent on anointing fresh 
sunburn and mosquito bites with cold 
cream, flashed Pinky a critical glance. 
“M’m. If you don’t stop lolling and 
nature faking, you’ll be more suited to 
the réle of fat old Friar Tuck.” 

Pinky flushed still pinker under this 
unflattering opinion. She and Judy were 
old combatants. “Well, I’m not forever 
worrying my peace of mind over a new 
freckle, or sleeping in gloves to keep my 
hands dainty,’ she retorted warmly. 
With an elaborate air of blotting Judy 
out, she addressed the others. “What do 
you suppose Cherry Bounce was making 
for dessert when I was doing the dishes? 
Strawberry tarts to be smothered in 
cream, if the Infants can take it away 
from that horrid rancher.” 

“Oh!” groaned Connie, consulting a 
dainty new wrist watch. “And half an 
hour to wait! Where’s the Angel?” 

“She had some errands on her mind, so 
she decided to go for the mail herself,” 
explained Pinky. “Time she was back, 
though. I thought Linda was with you.” 

“No, she’s off in the wilds stalking a 


poor innocent rubythroat,” sighed Eve. 
“T just know the birds are nervous from 
dodging her and that new field glass. Oh, 

here come the Infants!” ; 

Theo and Trudie, cousin chums, bore 
down on the group with a jingling of 
pails and a reckless disregard for the con- 
tents thereof. 

“It’s probably turned to butter if you 
galloped the whole mile at that pace,” 
wailed Pinky, mindful of dessert. 

Trudie twinkled and jiggled her pail 
gently. “No, it still splashes,” and she 
headed for Cherry’s realm, taking Theo’s 
share with her. Theo plopped down in 
the shade and fanned herself with her 
wide hat. “I must say those folks at the 
Double B are about as cordial as hornets. 
Trudie and I yelled ourselves hoarse be- 
fore the old man called off his dog. Beast 
wouldn’t let us inside the gate, mind you! 
I know he hasn’t a single wagging muscle. 
We were ’umble as Uriah Heep and tried 
all our winning smiles. But when we 
told the old codger the folks across the 
creek couldn’t spare us milk or vegetables, 
he ‘umped’ a time or two and couldn’t see 
his way clear to putting himself out for 
a ‘passel of ongrateful transients.’ I got 
on my dignity and told him if he hated 


A “Good” Reason 
PRINGLE BARRET 


I have put on my apron and tied up my 
hair : 

And set Joanne Mandabel in her high 
chair ; 

And I haye prepared with the greatest of 
care ae 

Everything nice for a party out there 

In the wood. 


The party is set for a quarter past three; 
The guests are invited—just Joanne and 
me— 
As pleasant a party as ever could be; 
And there is a very good reason, for we 
Have been good. 


so to part with his produce, we’d cultivate 
canned milk.” 

“If the ghost girl hadn’t taken our side 
we'd have been minus dessert.” Trudie 
took up the tale as if she had been lis- 
tening in while raiding the eruller jar. 
“She called him from the window and 
said things in a whisper, maybe a spell 
of some kind that changed him to human, 
Anyway, he condescended to take our 
money, though I told Theo it would prob- 
ably be clabber.” 

“We were going to thank the girl but ~ 
she melted in thin air, and she was so 
chalky Trude called her ‘the ghost,’” con- 
tinued Theo. “One thing,’ positively, 
“we're not going to be the only ones to 
risk hydrophobia this hot weather. You 
can take turns.” ~ 
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_ The Three Pennies 


"* ELIZABETH FROST REED 


he. 

_ Tam a hungry, beggar maid, 
I shiver with the cold; 

But I count out my treasure,— 

Three pennies bright as gold. 


With one I'll buy a slice of bread 
And hold a feast tonight ; 
With one I’ll buy some faggots 
To make a blazing light. 


And with the third I’ll buy a flower, 
To fasten in my hair; 

Tonight when I am fed and warmed 
Till laugh away despair. 


Til dance before my shining fire. 
Perhaps the Queen will pass; 
She'll hear my song and envy me, 
A happy beggar lass. 


“T think we've struck an awfully un- 
friendly place,” declared Jane. aot 
rancher who makes signs and has a shot- 
gun feeling for us, and Scouts who don’t 
include girls in their good turns.” 

“Oh, we’re having a good time,” con- 
soled Pinky, “if only Patsy could ,jhave 
come.” 


the trail. 


“Tt’s the Angel with the mail, and 
Linda’s with her,” caroled Connie. 
“The postmistress was generous. Let- 


ters for everybody !’”” Miss Angela thought- 
fully eliminated suspense and started dis- 
tributing letters forthwith. “A parcel 
for Theo and a box for Cherry Bounce.” 
“Who’s yours from?’ ‘Trudie asked 
Theo with more curiosity than correct- 
ness. ‘“Mine’s from Dad. Five-dollar 
bill—whoops! Want to hold it?’ 

“Just my other old middy!” grumbled 
Theo, opening her parcel in disgust. 
Jane paused over her plump family 
round robin. 
Patsy? Oh dear! I did hope we would.” 
“She said she’d get away about the mid- 
dle of the month,” recalled Linda. ‘“Isn’t 
this it?’ Then apprehensively, “Good- 
ness, if I thought Patsy wouldn’t get to 
camp’’— 

“She has to! 
spoke up Pinky. 
of any one. Think of housekeeping and 
canning and keeping home fires burning 
in that stuffy apartment! And here we 
are wailing for an extra blanket at night.” 
“Tf we don’t hear by Monday, let’s chip 
-in and eall her long distance,” suggested 
Jane briskly. The Angel had winged her 
way to her cabin-ette, reappearing in a 
erisp blue frock just as Cherry Bounce, 
aided by dishpan and pancake turner, ex- 
ecuted the favorite camp melody in B 
natural. 

“Hark to the cowboys’ serenade! ‘Come 
and get it!’” laughed Connie, who often 
visited on a ranch and knew the customs. 
_ “Cherry’s one tune appeals to me anew 
three times a day,” confessed Jane, lead- 
ing the lunch line. “But even Cherry 
can’t beat Patsy when it comes to bis- 
cuits and muffins and scrumptious salads. 
Sourse, with her mother away at the col- 
lege all day, helping the Dean, Patsy has 
‘ to do everything. Funny how she’s 
busiest of anybody, yet she’s forever 
x something extra for somebody.” 


We've all lived on it,” 


“Yoo-hoo!”’ came the welcome call from . 


“Nobody get one from’ 


“And she needs it most . 


_ The Christian Register 


“We explored another trail on our way 
to the hornet ranch,” Theo told the com- 
pany amiably. “And we made an awfully 
int’resting discovery, didn’t we, Trude?” 

Trudie ducked her black bob, but could 
not bring herself to neglect her ham and 
roasting ear beyond murmuring, “Tree 
dweller.” 

“Wh-at?” echoed three as one. 

“Well, that’s what it is. A teeny cabin 
perched up in the highest old pine and 
rustic steps curly-cueing up. I was 
pining to climb up and ’vestigate, but we 
heard a typewriter clicking so fast”’— 

“Man or woman?” inquired Pinky, sus- 
pecting a joke. , 

“From the kimono and things hanging 
on a bush, I guess it’s a she.” 

“Mercy, have you two Infants had a 
sunstroke?”’ gasped Judy, not too worried 
for a second helping of everything. 

“We have not,” retorted Theo indig- 
nantly. “Go and see for yourself, O ye 
of little faith! Where that white arrow 
says ‘Woodland Park 3 miles.’ That’s a 
government nursery and we're going to 
see what it’s about, aren’t we, Trude?” 

Trudie felt sufficiently reinforced to 
take more interest in lesser affairs. “And 
take our kodaks,’’ she volunteered. “Dad 
says all the young trees they. are planting 
on mountains around that have been 
burned by forest fires, are raised at Wood- 
land Park. Do you s’pose they hatch ’em 
in a sort of incubator?’ 

“Silly!” giggled Theo fondly. ‘As if 
you hadn’t grown up in a greenhouse 
yourself. But don’t you think,” she ap- 
pealed to all, “it would be a lark to go 
in a body when Patsy comes? Make a 
picnic of it? If there’s any cross old 
dragon wagging his tail and guarding the 
little trees, Patsy’ll just disarm him with 
one smile, same as waving a mystic wand.” 


Song 


The red lips of the morning 

Touched the green lips of the hill, 

And a little pink flower sprang up— 

I think it is blooming stili— 

While the bird in the highest tree 

Was singing and singing to me. 

Till the song of my heart and the song 
of the bird 


And the song of the hill and the morning 
was heard 
Above the song of the rill. 
—Helen Adam. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every moment of every day brings 
God’s love to us, and should carry our 
love to Him.—Charles BH. St. John. 


“She has a way with her,” agreed two 
or three in a breath, while Pinky added, 
“There’s only one of Patsy and I wish 
she were twins. Then one of her could 
be in camp with us, and the other at home 
with her mother. She promised to help 
me start a new green sweater.” 

“Well, I’m saving those bloomers I 
snagged on the barbed wire. Patsy’s an 
artist at mending,” complacently remarked 
Judy. 

“You can’t monopolize Patsy, because 
she’s going birding with me!” cried Linda 
anxiously. 
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There was no word from Patsy the next 
day, which was Friday the thirteenth, 
and an unlucky day for several of the 
campers. Connie lost her wrist watch 
during an early hike to a glacier, and 
though she searched for hours, aided by 
Linda and Jane, it seemed as hopeless in 
that virgin wildwood as trying to locate 
a certain trout in a lake. 

[All rights reserved] 


Schoolboy Rivals 
Famous Violin Makers 


Seventeen-year-old Edward Davis, of 
Washington, D.C., has put to such good 
account his knowledge in woodworking, 
acquired in the high-school manual train- 
ing shops, that he has made four violins, 
two of which he has sold for one thousand 
dollars apiece. His success was the re- 
sult of a joking challenge made by a 
schoolmate, that he could not make a 
violin that would play. Though he was 
unable to get some of the tools necessary 
for making the seventy-three parts and 
pieces of a violin, young Davis showed his 
mettle by making the tools himself. Com- 
petent musicians who have tested the in- 
struments say that they show the ear- 
marks of an expert workman. 


Changing Times 

The first passenger-carrying airplane 
route established in this country follows 
the same course that General George 
Washington and the Continental Army 
took, in 1781, from New York to York- 
town, Virginia. The same big Sikorsky 
airplane, which recently flew from New 
York to Washington, with two pianos 
aboard, is in use. On May 8, twelve 
adventurous passengers flew to the old 
town where Cornwallis surrendered. On 
the return trip to New York, Miss Fannie 
Washingon, a_ great-great-grandniece of 
George Washington, was one of the pas- 
sengers. In a few hours, she flew over 
the course which it had taken her famous 
ancestor and his army more than a month 
to cover. 


Chauncey M. Depew Says 


“Standing here at minety-one, I natu- 
rally look back and recall the teachings 
which have been the source of my in- 
spiration, health, and happiness. They 
came from a remarkably brilliant woman, 
my mother. In her simple faith, the out- 
standing bulwarks of hope and happiness 
were trust in God, a firm belief that He 
will relieve critical situations by special 
providences, and faith that whatever mis- 
fortunes may come, they are simply dis- 
cipline for your good and will result in 
great blessings if properly studied and 
acted upon. So I have come to the con- 
clusion, after a long experience and many 
observations, that the only sure guides 
to suecess are character, health, and hap- 
piness. Longevity is largely a matter 
of curbing appetites until temperance and 
moderation become habits. I am more 
firmly convinced than ever that this is a 
mighty good world to live in, inhabited by 
mighty companionable and lovable people, 
and I want to stay here as long as I can.” 
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What They Told Graduates about Religion 


Right opinions of supreme importance, says President Lowell 


HE DUTY of holding right opinions, 

the meaning and the use of the new 
freedom, the relations of science and re- 
ligion, and the place of youth in the mak- 
ing of a new world were controlling themes 
of baccalaureate addresses at Eastern col- 
leges on June 14. 

“Right opinions are of supreme impor- 
tance, and the duty of holding right opin- 
ions is one of paramount obligation,” 
affirmed President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard University. Men conduct them- 
selves, he said, in accordance with their 
opinions, or the opinions of their leaders 
or groups. This obvious truth has been 
stressed by THe Recister in the field of 
religion: The most important thing about 
religion is doctrine, the thought and opin- 
ions of men on religion; men conduct 
themselves religiously in accordance with 
their opinions. 

“This does not mean that all true men 
should think alike,’ explained President 
Lowell. “Men differ, must differ, and 
eught to differ; but that does not affect 
the momentous results of wrong opinions, 
or the imperative duty of thinking aright.” 
Then he gave a salutary warning for this 
age: 

“We must beware of assuming that an 
idea is true because it is old or because it 
is new, and try simply to discover whether 
it is true or not. To put the matter more 
accurately, we must endeavor to ascertain 
how much of truth or error it contains.” 
There are times of stress, he added, when 
men must fight for the greater truth, but 
“in more tranquil periods the supreme 
duty is to think aright.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was the 
preacher for the affiliated Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Alluding to youth’s longing for free- 
dom, he declared : 

“But there are some things that we 
never can be free from; namely, the laws 
of living. Freedom of thought is not free- 
dom from the laws of thinking. Freedom 
of life is not freedom from the laws of 
living. What, then, is the law of a great 
life? Oh, it is something very different 
from letting yourself go. 

“Find your loyalty. Discover the cause 
to which, in your noblest moments, you 
rightfully wander, and the ideals that 
claim the allegiance of your soul, and give 
yourself to them with all your heart. That 
is the law of a great life. Quit your strag- 
gling. Find your loyalty. You would live 
freely, but no one can live freely without 
his loyalty.” 

Rey. James Gordon Gilkey declared at 
Amherst College that the growing genera- 
tion is the best equipped that the world 
has seen. It has the great task of refash- 
ioning peace and progress out of the 
“mess” into which this generation has put 
the world. He added that the much dis- 
cussed improprieties of the young are best 
combated by not giving them too much 
audience. And Dr. Charles E. Park of 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., told the 
senior class of Simmons College that when- 
ever older people tried to advise the pres- 


ent generation they found themselves in a 
very difficult position, because the whole 
equipment for life had changed so com- 
pletely within the past few years. 

“Freedom by the Truth’ was the theme 
of Bishop William F. Anderson at Boston 
University. Jesus, he said, was “the pio- 
neer discoverer and revealer of truth, its 
fearless advocate and expounder. The only 
limitation which his method would admit 
is that imposed by reality and the nature 
of things.” Further on he said: ‘The 
biggest fact which science has developed 
for the thoughtful mind is the fact of an 
all-wise mind and purpose permeating all 
material existence.” At Tufts College, Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall referred to certain 
fundamental truths worked out through 
400,000 years of experimenting as “founda- 
tion stones.” He said: “You have these 
great stones, costly stones, hewed stones, 
ready for you to build upon, furnished to 
your hand.” 

But the idea of unity in the universe 

was discovered by the prophets centuries 
before science had demonstrated it. This 
was indicated by Dr. Hugh Black of Union 
Theological Seminary, who preached at 
Wellesley College, where he is honorary 
member of the class of 1925 and the father 
of two of its members. “Man never in- 
vents, only discovers,” he asserted. “In- 
ventions are the application of knowledge 
to what already exists. Everything is 
here in the world waiting for knowledge 
and faith to utilize it. The mind limps 
lamely behind the soul, and religion is 
generations ahead of the game.” 

President James Rowland Angell at Yale 
exalted the place of spiritual forces in the 
life of an educated man. 
said, must knit into his view of life the 
undeniable physical basis of the world and 
accept at their just worth the economic 
forces which so largely mold civilization. 

“But,” continued President Angell, “he 
must then make clear to himself the su- 
preme place in human life occupied by 
the plenitude of spiritual forces, disclosed 
in beauty and art, in literature and law, 
in ethics, and, above all, in religion.” He 
went on to explain that while religion has 
its theological aspects, as experience it 
consists in a profound sense of identity 
with the ethical and spiritual forces which 
must eventually rule in the world. “The 
desire to cast one’s own energies unre- 
servedly on the side of righteousness, be- 
lieving that goodness and beauty and truth 
are at the heart of reality, is essentially 
to be religious.” 

What, it must be asked, is this belief 
other than a “theological aspect” of reli- 
gion? It is the corner stone of this edu- 
cated man’s theology, which is what he 
thinks about religion. 

An evident reference to the Scopes case 
in Tennessee was the declaration by Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibben of Princeton that 
“truth is not created by legislative enact- 
ment. No limitation must be set upon the 
teacher in the discovery of the truth.” He 
denied any conflict between the theory of 
evolution and the Christian religion. “The 


Such a man, he* 
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two are not mutually exclusive, and when 
any body of men seeks to put a limitation 
upon the teaching of any one in school, 
college, or university, we of the educa- 
tional world resent it and would enter a 
very emphatie protest.” He believed that 
the fundamental idea of Christianity was 
in the words of Christ: “I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abumdantly.” 

“Religion,” said Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 
at Brown University, “has been the age- 
long struggle to understand and overcome 
the world. The story of evolution 
is a chapter of faith in the realm of 
biology. Life in the lowest forms felt its 
limitations, and by an instinctive urge 
went forth, not knowing whither it went. 
But as it went, it found the larger envi- 
ronments, readjusted itself to the changes, 
and overeame its primal world. Evolution 
is a romance of victories.” 


Federation Has Picnic; 


Chooses Its Officers 


The Church of the Redeemer in Staten 
Island, N.Y., entertained the Metropolitan 
Federation Young People’s’ Religious 


“Unions on Saturday afternoon and eyve- 


ning, June 6, 1925 

The Goodhue Farm, belonging to the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, with 
its swimming pool, tennis courts, baseball 
field, and great expanse of shaded lawn, 
was opened for the benefit of the Unita- 
rian young people. The women of the 
Church of the Redeemer prepared a supper 
which was enjoyed by all. 

At 7.30 o’clock, the annual business meet- 
ing of the Federation was held on the 
lawn at the side of the church. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected : Weston Howe, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
president; Marion Loewy, West Side 
Chureh, New York City, first vice-presi- 
dent; Homer Rockwell, Church of the 
Saviour, second vice-president; Dorothy 
Fessenden, All Souls Church, New York 
City, secretary ; Arthur J. Campbell, First 
Unitarian Church, Flushing, L.IL., treas- 
urer; Gerald Traub, Yonkers, N.Y., Uni- 
tarian Church, member-at-large; Rey. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, Montclair, N.J., min- 
isterial adviser. ; 

A candle-light service, led by Marion 
Lord, was held in the church. 


Gifts to Church are $15,000 


The Unitarian Society at Franklin, N.H., 
received during the church year just 
closed three sums of money totaling 
$15,000. Five thousand dollars of this 
amount came from the estate of Alexis 
Proctor for permanent endowment, five 
thousand was a gift of Mrs. Lucie H. 
Odell for permanent endowment, and five 
thousand from the estate of Frank Proc- 
tor to be used in remodeling the church. 


At the West Side Church 


Summer services are again being held — 
at the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. Preachers during July are 
Rey, Ernest Caldecott, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, Dr. Horace Westwood, and 
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1 | B: pha Church “Demolished” 


: a _ Appeal to Vaitirians to restore quake-ruined building 


In the earthquake which visited Cali- 
J Berni, and caused the loss of at least ten 
- lives and a property damage of $25,000,000 
in Santa Barbara, on Monday, June 29, 
the Unitarian Church suffered. Informa- 
tion was telegraphed to Boston, and steps 
- were taken immediately to render assist- 
ance. 
was Mrs. Charles E. Perkins, who was 
residing at the time in Santa Barbara, 
and whose home is, or has been for many 
years, in Boston. In a letter to THE Rec- 
- Ister, President Samuel A. Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association makes the 
following statement and appeal: 


“The people of all the Unitarian © 


churches will want to express their sym- 
pathy for our friends and fellow workers 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. The beautiful 
Unitarian church was one of the most at- 
tractive buildings on State Street, situated 
directly across from the Arlington Hotel. 
A As soon as authentic news of the earth- 
quake was published, both Mr. Wetherell 
and I telegraphed the minister, Dr. Lewis 
©. Carson, giving assurances of affection- 
f ate good will. Dr. Carson reports that 
while there has been no loss of life in 
the parish, practically all the members 


One of the victims of the disaster 


have suffered serious losses of property, 
and that the church building is “de- 
molished.” ‘The parish house has sus- 
tained but little damage, but the par- 
sonage has lost chimneys, plaster, and 
glass. We have as yet no estimate of 
what it will cost to restore the church 
and to put the parsonage again in good 
condition. It can hardly be less than 
$10,000 and probably not more than 
$20,000. 

“T am confident that the people of our 
fellowship who love Santa Barbara, who 
have enjoyed the hospitality of our church 
and people there, or who, without personal 
associations, want to see our cause sup- 
ported and to give substantial demonstra- 
tion of their fraternal good will, wili want 
to lend a hand. I ask for contributions 
to be applied to the rehabilitation of the 
church. Let us recognize our privilege as 
members of a brotherhood of churches 
wherein, when one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it, and where all are 
prompt to restore and sustain. Checks 
may be sent, marked for the Santa Bar- 
bara Fund, to Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Swansboro School Comes of Age 


People pledge to foundation — Land, buildings, physician needed 


MARGARET B. BARNARD 


. 
4 HERE WAS a most attractive scene at 
the Emmerton School, Swansboro, N.C.. 
when the school held its twentieth com- 


mencement exercises, April 30. The lawn 
-—- was crowded, and the children, massed on 
_ the steps of Salem Cottage, or taking part 
in drills and plays, reflected credit on 
themselves, and on all the teachers and 
workers. Rev. S. G. Palmer, guest and 
speaker, spoke of the value of education. 
Prizes were given for regularity of at- 
 tendance; and diplomas for those finishing 
the grammar school course. One of our 
girls has gone to the Bullock Hospital, 
Wilmington, N.C., to train as a nurse. 
Among guests present were Mrs. Palmer, 
' and Mrs. Edith C. Norton, the new super- 
intendent at Shelter Neck, N.C. 
- During the year, Emmerton School has 
maintained a much higher standard than 
ever before. Over fifty pupils have been 
enrolled, ‘and many walk six or eight miles 
-aday to come. Miss Hawes, the principal, 
with her high ideals and consecrated serv- 
ice, has inspired the boys and girls to new 
‘achievements. The little town of War- 


_ who developed the primary department, 
while Lynchburg, Va. sent us Miss 
na P. Thompson, who did brilliant work 
1 the little people. Mrs. H. R. Ccney, 
rinceton, N.J., came in January, gen- 
ly giving her services, and by her 
m rousing the pupils to better 


wick, Mass., gave us Miss [lsie M. Stange, 


standards of scholarship. The Walter H. 
Page Literary Society met twice a month, 
and did much to develop public speaking 
in our boys and girls. 

But the School is only one of many ac- 
tivities. The Girl Scouts have done val- 
iant work under the leadership of Miss 
Hawes and Miss Thompson. The library 
circulation has inereased under Miss 
Stange, and many excellent books for chil- 
dren and young people have been sent by 
friends in all parts of the country. 

Entertainments have been given for peo- 
ple from kindergarten to Alliance age. At 
Christmas, we decorated five trees and 
distributed about three hundred gifts. 

The churches at Bear Creek and White 
Oak have kept up their attendance at our 
monthly meetings and shown renewed in- 
terest. It is to be regretted that we have 
not more time for social and educational 
work in both places. At Swansboro, meet- 
ings have been held every Sunday; three 
have joined the church; five children have 
been christened; and a beautiful: pageant 
was presented at Easter. Our people have 
pledged $85 toward the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, and have given to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Red Cross, the 
Near Hast, and other causes. Best of all, 
they have maintained an unwavering line 
against the assaults of the Fundamen- 
talists. Prejudices are slowly giving way, 
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and a friendlier feeling is steadily grow- 


ing. 

The Lucy O. Fessenden Alliance, with 
its forty-three members, has done a great 
deal of community work. It has pur- 
chased sick-room supplies, helped many 
cases of need, and conducted with the aid 
of friends a dental clinic, where fifty- 
seven children had their teeth examined 
and cared for. It has also held two sales. 
It has pledged five dollars a year toward 
the Unitarian Foundation, and has con- 
iributed to the Pension Fund ané to many 
other good works. It also paid’ heating 
and lighting bills for the Evening School. 
Here ten young men were enrolled, and the 
work was carried on two evenings a week 
for four months, our teachers giving their 
time to the work. Special work has also 
been done with one young man in fitting 
him for college. 

In April, the church and community met 
with a great loss in the death of Joseph 8. 
Buckmaster, the treasurer of the Society, 
and a veteran of the World War. He kad 
many friends, and his funeral was one of 
the largest ever held in Swansboro. 

These are some of our achievements, 
accomplished under many limitations of 
money, space, and equipment, and, we may 
add, workers. What are our needs, that 
we may do more and better work in the 
years to come? 

First, we need more land. There is a 
large tract of land adjoining the school 
and church in Swansboro which ought to 
be purchased that we may have room to 
expand. Who will contribute $3,500 for 
this purpose? 

Second, we must have a new and larger 
school building. It must be built of brick 
or stucco to comply with North Carolina 
requirements, and must have a convenient 
assembly hall. The cost will probably be 
between four and five thousand dollars. 


‘This need is imperative, as we have only 


three rooms for four teachers, and no suit- 
able accommodation for our kindergarten 
work, 

Third, we need equipment for our voca- 
tional work and for our business course. 

Fourth, we shall soon need a new cot- 
tage for the workers. 

Fifth, greatest of all, is the need of a 
health center, with a resident physician in 
charge, 

For a year, there has been no doctor 
nearer to us than eighteen or twenty-three 
miles. The prices for a visit, $14 and $18, 
make it almost prohibitive to call a physi- 
cian except in extreme need. There is a 
splendid opportunity for any young physi- 
cian, and the doctors who have been there 
have all made a comfortable living. There 
are some long rides, but there is also the 
consciousness of being of genuine service 
to one’s fellowmen, and of building up the 
health of a large region. Who will come 
over into Macedonia and help us? We 
want a young, strong man or woman of 
the Liberal faith who has a desire for 
social service, and who is willing to en- 
dure a little hardship for the sake of the 
kingdom of God. We can guarantee a 
good living and a wonderful experience. 
Come for the sake of the babies and young 
mothers, for the sake of the children and 
grown-ups. Come in the name of the 
Christ to minister to all in need! 
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They Dedicate New Parish House 


Plainfield, N.J., Unitarians hold two impressive services 


ITH impressive exercises largely at- 

tended, the new Parish House of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N.J., 
was dedicated on Sunday, June 7. The 
morning service of worship which was 
held in the church auditorium was marked 
by an historical address delivered by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, the minister of the 
church. This address was commemorative 
of the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
organization of the church. All Souls 
Church in Plainfield is the oldest Unita- 
. rian society in the State of New Jersey. 
At the close of this service, the members 
of the church school and the surviving 
members of the church who were present 
at its beginning led the people from the 
church to the new parish house. 

An attractive element of symbolism was 
embodied in the transference to the new 
building of the flowers with which the 
church had been decorated. All who were 
present took part in this ceremony. Pre- 
ceding the act of dedication, there were 
statements by the architect, J. T. Tubby 
of Westfield and New York, to whom the 
Plainfield church is under very great obli- 
gation for his creation of many attractive 
details. The report of the building com- 
mittee and the presentation of the keys 
was made‘by H. N. Stevens, chairman of 
the building committee, who stated that 
the building was to be dedicated free from 
all debt and incumbrance. The keys were 
accepted by Henry C. Wells, president of 
the Society, whose father Henry B. Wells, 
the second president of the Society, ac- 
cepted the keys of the original church 
building just thirty-three years ago. Henry 
B. Wells was one of Plainfield’s most in- 
fluential and helpful citizens, and served 
with outstanding efficiency numerous de- 
partments of the national Unitarian or- 
ganization. The tradition and present 
leadership of this family means much to 
the church in Plainfield to-day. 

Among the pleasant features of the oc- 
casion were the presence of the general 
building contractor and a _ considerable 
number of men who had worked on the 
building. Another unexpected though al- 
together delightful incident was the pres- 
entation to Mrs. and Mr. H. N. Stevens 
of a silver pitcher in token of the gratitude 
of the Society for the faithful and pains- 
taking efforts which they have put forth in 
the erection of the new building. 

In the evening, the addresses entered 
around the service which the Plainfield 
church may render to the community and 
the denomination at large in view of its 
enlarged facilities. There were addresses 
by the Rey. Walter R. Hunt, field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, David BE. Scull, Middle Atlantic 
States secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education, Mrs. Fred Whiton for the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, and Rev. Howard BH. Clarke, min- 
ister of the Congregational Church. There 
were greetings from several of the other 
Plainfield churches indicating a very 


happy spirit of comradeship and greatly 
appreciated by the members of All Souls 
Church. 

The new building is one of rare charm 
and beauty. Although it is of frame con- 
struction, Mr. Tubby has made it to har- 
monize with the stone structure of the 
ehurch in a highly satisfactory manner. 
It is primarily designed to meet the grow- 
ing social and educational requirements 
of the church. There is an auditorium 
seating about three hundred people, there 
are separate classrooms for eight classes 
of the church school, there is a modern 
and completely equipped kitchen which 
has been the particular delight of the 
Women’s Alliance, an attractive stage for 
the presentation of dramatics, and a com- 
plete moving-picture equipment. 


Helped to Produce 
Lexington’s Pageant 


Men and women of the Unitarian 
churches of Lexington, Mass.,—the First in 
Lexington and the Follen Church in East 
Lexington,—had responsible parts in the 
management and production of the pageant 
given the second week in June in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington. James P. Mun- 
roe of the First Church in Boston, Mass., 
and formerly of Lexington, served as 
chairman of the Committee on Book. Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, minister of the First 
Society in Lexington, played the réle of 
Patrick Henry in the pageant. 

Other executive places were taken by 
Robert P. Clapp as chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee; Hallie C. Blake, chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee; Waldo F. 
Glidden, chairman of the Committee on 
Production ; Edwin B. Worthen, treasurer ; 
D. B. Lewis, auditor; Mrs. J. C. Hutchin- 
son, executive secretary; Galen A. Rus- 
sell, commandant; M. E. Hunt, director of 
ushers; Waldo Glidden, stage manager. 

In addition to Mr. Slocombe, other parts 
in the pageant were taken by the follow- 


ing persons: Robert Holt, as Alexander: 


Hamilton; W. Roger Greeley, Gen. Robert 
Wi. Lee; Galen A. Russell, Major Pitcairn ; 
J. W. Smith, Jonathan Harrington ; Edwin 
C. Stevens, Edmund Pendleton; Ezra 
Breed, Sergeant Munroe. 


For Love of Dr. and Mrs. Norman 


After the Sunday morning service in 
the Unitarian Church, Hanska, Minn., on 
May 31, the congregation presented Dr. 
Amandus H. Norman and Mrs. Norman 
with a check and a list of the parishioners 
and friends who had contributed to it, 
in amounts varying from $1 to $50. This 
token of appreciation thereafter took the 
shape of a Buick coach. The Hanska 
Herald, in recording this event, paid trib- 
ute to the faithful and effective labors of 
Dr. and Mrs. Norman. It records that 
most of the girls of this church who mar- 
ried men from other churches have not “be- 
trayed the ideal of their youth but have 
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persuaded their husbands to join the Uni- _ 


E 


tarian Church. How Dr. Norman’s parish — 


is much larger than its territorial limits 
was told by J. Robert Hargreaves in THE 
Recister of June 25, in an article, ‘““He 
Pushed Out the Walls of His World.” 


D. S. C. to Unitarian Chaplain ~ 


The Distinguished Service Cross was 
awarded to Chaplain George D. Rice, a 
Unitarian clergyman, on May 28, at a 
review of the Artillery Unit of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp at Stanford 
University, California. Following is the 
citation: “Lieutenant Colonel George D. 
Rice, Chaplains’ Corps United States 
Army, Retired, is awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism in action against hostile Moros, 
in the Battle of Bayan, Philippine Islands, 
May 2, 1902. With disregard for his per- 
sonal safety he administered to the 
wounded under heavy fire of the enemy.” 

Chaplain Rice had finished a special 


course of study at Tufts Divinity School 


when war with Spain was declared. He 
enlisted in the First Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, of which Captain Edward A. 
Horton was chaplain. Chaplains had no 
higher rank than captain then, otherwise 
Chaplain Horton would have had a higher 
grade, because of length of service and 
experience. When Chaplain Dusseault re- 
signed as Chaplain of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, which was then in 
Porto Rico, Rice was ordained an army 
chaplain by Chaplain Horton and associ- 
ates, and appointed to the vacancy in this 
regiment. After the war with Spain, Rice 
was commissioned in the regular Army, 
served overseas in the late war, and re- 
tired for disability incident to the service. 
He is residing in Palo Alto, Calif. 


Chief Justice Cornish Dies 


Leslie C. Cornish, who retired four 
months ago as Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine on account 
of frail health, died at his home in Au- 
gusta, Me., June 24. He had a distin- 
guished record in the profession of law 
and was one of Unitarianism’s eminent 
laymen. He served from 1904 to 1913 as 
a director of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and was president of the Maine 
Unitarian Association, 1917-18. 

Justice Cornish was a member of the 
Maine Legislature in 1878 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1880. He was a mem- 
ber of the Maine Board of Bar Examiners 
for five years, was associate justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, March 31, 1907-17, 
was appointed chief justice June 25, 1917. 

He served as trustee of the Augusta 
Savings Bank since 1892, and was its 
president from 1905. He long was actively 
interested in the affairs of the Lithgow 
Library, being a trustee since 1888 and 
president of the board since 1904. He was 
chairman of the college board of trustees 


and had been a trustee of the Coburn © 


Classical Institute since 1901. 


An education which does not cultivate 
the will is an education that depraves the 
mind.—Anatole France. Pp 


_— 


The Worcester Conference, at its spring 
session in Barre, Mass., June 11, voted 
a pledge of $100 each year for five years 
to the Unitarian Foundation, invited the 
Universalist churches in its territory to 
join the Conference, changed its name to 
“The Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Congregational and Other Christian Soci- 
eties,” and discussed a proposed code of 
ethies for the ministry presented by Rev. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass. More 
than 200 delegates and visitors attended 
the meetings. 

Rey. James C. Duncan, secretary, was 
appointed to ascertain the number of 
Universalist churches within the Confer- 
ence limits and to send them the invita- 
tion. Rey. A. N. Kaucher brought greet- 
ings from the Channing-Murray Sunday 
School Conference (Universalist-Unita- 
rian), saying that it desired closer co- 
operation with the Worcester Conference. 
On his motion, it was voted to send a rep- 
resentative to confer with a committee of 
the Channing-Murray Conference to this 
end, and the chair appointed Rev. Roy B. 
Wintersteen. Rey. A. A. Blair, minister 
of the Universalist Church in Orange, 
Mass., was invited to join in the delibera- 
_tions, and responded by advocating a 
union of the people of the liberal faith. 
Mr. Joy’s code treated in five sections 
of the minister’s duty with respect to 
his task, his church officials, his parish- 
ioners, his brother ministers, and his 
community. “Because the accepted cus- 
toms of the ministry are not always 
understood or observed,’ said Mr. Joy, 
“it seems desirable to set down in writ- 
ten form the recognized ethical standards 
of the ministerial profession, that the 
minister may remind himself constantly 
of the obligations of his office, and that 
the churches may know what they may 
rightly expect of him.” The code brought 
out an interesting discussion, in which, 
by invitation, Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg of Massachusetts, participated. It 
was decided, however, to refer the code, 
first to the Worcester Association of Min- 
isters, then to the Ministerial Union, be- 
fore giving it publication. “ith, 
After bidding Godspeed to Rev. Edmund 
Booth Young, who leaves the Conference 
for the church in Northampton, Mass., 
and thanking the First Parish in Barre 
for hospitality, the Conference listened 
to a clear presentation by George G. Davis 
of the Laymen’s League of the work ac- 
complished by the Unitarian Campaign 
in the past five years and the necessity 
of continuing this method of financing 
under the Unitarian Foundation. Then 
Secretary Duncan stated that the Confer- 
ence Board of Directors approved of the 
Foundation and recommended that the 
Conference give at least $50 each year 
to it for the five-year period. This pledge 
was raised to $100 in the motion and vote 
that followed. This amount is, of course, 
S an addition to the subscriptions of indi- 
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- Coast secretary. He declared that pros- 


pects for the Unitarian churches on the 
Coast were excellent. The real need is 
a church consciousness. He pointed ont 
five phases of this consciousness: the 
awareness of opportunity, the need of 
tolerance, recognition of the value of a 
working membership with rotation in 
office, loyalty to the church as the center 
of its life, deepening—not merely arous- 
ing—the spiritual life of the people. 


The Centenary in Cape Town 


The celebration of the centenaries of 
the American and British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations held in the Free 
Protestant Unitarian Church in Cape 
Town, South Africa, May 26, noted in THr 
Reeister of June 25, took the form of a 
“book social.” Each guest wore a design 
representing a book or a poem by a Uni- 
tarian author. W. G. Paris, chairman of 
the church, outlined the origin and growth 
and aims of Unitarianism; Rev. R. Balm- 
forth, the minister, drew a comparison be- 
tween the world as it was when the Uni- 
tarian Associations were organized and as 
it is to-day; and ©. R. 8. Wilson spoke of 
the contributions of Unitarians to educa- 
tion and social welfare. 

The Unitarian congregation in South 
Africa was established by Rev. D. P. 
Faure, and the first service held on Au- 
gust 4, 1857. Originally the services were 
in Dutch, as most of the original Unita- 
rian members were adherents of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 


Services at Bar Harbor, Me. 


For the summer services at the church 
in Bar Harbor, Me., Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness preached on June 21 and 28, and Dr. 
Addison Moore, who filled the pulpit on 
July 5, will also preach on July 12. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule for the rest of the 
season: July 19, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote; 
July 26, Rev. Paul S. Phalen; August 2, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins; August 9, Rev. Wil- 
liam Safford Jones; August 16, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot; August 28 and 30, Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight; September 6, Rev. Paul S8. 
Phalen; September 13, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


Officers of New Church 


The new Unitarian Society in Stockton, 
Calif., has elected the following officers: 
President, Dr. Ellis Harbert; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. S. M. Wakefield ; secretary, Mrs. 
H. M. Board; treasurer, Mrs. H. C. 
Clowes ; trustees, Henry Burk, Albert Heil, 
EH. A. Benedict, William C. Todd, H. B. 
Allen. The secretary and treasurer also 
serve as trustees. 


New League Chapter Formed 


A new chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been organized at the 
First Unitarian Church in Berlin, Mass., 
with nineteen charter members. Follow- 
ing are the officers: President, BE. C. Ross; 
vice-president, Waldo L. Wheeler; secre- 
tary, Danford B. Tyler; treasurer, Ed- 
mund W. Wheeler. 
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Strong Addresses Given 
at Norfolk Conference 


The Norfolk Conference, for its spring ~ 
session, met for the first time in its his- 
tory on a Sunday, on May 24, at the First 
Parish Church in Dedham, Mass. At the 
afternoon meeting, more than 250 persons 
attended, the largest number recorded at 
an afternoon session for many years. With 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald, Rev. Dorothy Pomeroy, 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, and Rey. Samuel 
M. Lindsay of the Brookline, Mass., Bap- 
tist Church, on the program, the Confer- 
ence was also notable for the quality of 
the addresses delivered. There was an 
unusually large proportion of men in at- 
tendance. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister of the 
Dedham church, welcomed the delegates, 
and Julius H. Tuttle gave an interesting 
historical sketch of this church. Mrs. 
Pomeroy spoke on “Youth and To- 
morrow.” She said that if youth is in 
any sense failing to-day, it is because the 
older generation has failed to provide the 
environment which stimulates the develop- 
ment of youthful idealism. Elders are 
anxious to have boys and girls stand for 
new and untried things, or to go on the 
quest of lofty ideals. They discourage 
youth from espousing unpopular causes. 

“Can We Justify the Present Social Or- 
der?’ was Mr. O’Brien’s question. He 
analyzed the weakness as well as the 
elements of permanent worth in the social 
order. He was very frank in admitting 
the faults of so-called capitalism, aeccept- 
ing many of the criticisms and definitions 
of the socialists and other radicals. Cap- 
ital he recognized as “jellied labor.” The 
question to be met now is how can ac- 
cumulated capital be best used for the 
good of all concerned. He suggested one 
great step forward in lifting the economic 
burden from the shoulders of the many 
might well be the cutting of the rate of 
interest on money to not more than two 
per cent. 

Mr. Hudson made an illuminating ex- 
position on “John Calvin and the New 
Reformation.” “We sometimes forget,” ° 
said Mr. Hudson, “that John Calvin did 
something more than develop a dogmatic 
theology. Calvin was, in his environment, 
a true modernist. He was first of all a 
moral prophet and inaugurated a moral 
reformation that has lasted until the pres- 
ent time, but has now almost spent its 
force. Just now we are in a period of 
moral laxness. The time has come for a 
new ethical reformation and it is the busi- 
ness of the liberal churches, by whatever 
name known, to labor for the coming of 
such a new moral reformation.” 

In his address on ‘Demonstrating 
Eternal Life,’ Mr. Lindsay explained that 
the term “eternal life,” as used by Jesus 
and the people of his time, does not mean 
immortality. It means living the life of 
the Eternal here and now. Really. to be- 
lieve that God loves everybody, high and 
low, rich and poor, and to demonstrate that 
belief by expressing that same kind of 
love to all men, in word and deed, is to 
demonstrate Eternal Life. And that, Mr. 
Lindsay emphasized with vigor, is all 
there is to religion. 
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Dr. Slaten Called to West Side Church 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten has been called 
to the pastorate of the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City, to suc- 
ceed Rey. Charles Francis Potter, who 
leaves October 1 to become executive secre- 
tary of Antioch College. Dr. Slaten is 
professor of the New Testament in the 
Pacifie Unitarian School for the Ministry 
and president of the Pacific Coast Con- 


ference. Although at this writing (July 
1), Dr. Slaten has not accepted the call, 


it is believed that there will be no doubt 
of his acceptance. 

Dr. Slaten has just finished lecture en- 
gagements at young people’s conferences 
in Humboldt, Iowa, and Hanska, Minn. 
In the East, he is scheduled at the Isles 
of Shoals for the second week of the 
Young People’s Religious Union confer- 
ence and for the Institute for Religious 
Education of the Laymen’s League. 

Formerly in the Baptist ministry, Dr. 
Slaten’s orthodoxy was questioned in 1922 
by the publication of his book, “What 
Jesus Taught.” In consequence, he was 
- dismissed from the faculty of William 
Jewell College in Liberty, Mo. Thereafter 
he served as minister of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago, Ill, until his 
appointment to the staff of the Pacific 
School. 


$500 for Foundation from 
Essex Conference 


The First Unitarian Church in Win- 
throp, Mass., joined the Essex Unitarian 
Conference at the 165th session of the 
Conference held at the church in Lynn, 
Mass., Sunday, June 7%. There was an 
attendance of 187 lay and ministerial 
delegates from the Conference churches 
at the meeting. 

Greetings were extended by the presi- 

- dent, George L. Millett, to Winthrop and 
the two new clergymen, Rev. Herbert Les- 
lie Buzzell of Winthrop and Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of the First Church in Salem, 
Mass. Rey. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Mass., and Fred W. Bushy of Pea- 
body, Mass., brought messages from their 
parishes, which celebrated their two-hun- 
dredth and one-hundredth anniversaries, 
respectively. 

Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell of the Lynn 
chureh told of his trip to Latin America 
as Grand Master of Masons in Massachu- 
setts. He gave a vivid picture of condi- 
tions in religious and social life, telling 
how much the South looked to America 
for ideals in its changing conditions. 

Lawrence Littlefield eee for the Essex 
Federation of the Y. P. R. U., which met 
in conjunction with oe Conference. He 
said the church should be more careful 
of its criticism of the young who, if given 
a place in the church, would come through 
with flying colors. 

Holy Communion was celebrated by Rev. 
Robert P. Doremus of Gloucester, Mass., 
and the evening sermon was preached by 
Dr. Billings of Salem. Dr. Billings spoke 
of the pioneer spirit in liberal religion. 
He said liberals must have vision, faith, 
and courage. These must be applied to 
personal, religious, and world affairs. This 
vision, faith, and courage must widen to 


reach out to all the world. It was a 
deeply helpful and spiritual message. 

The Conference voted to contribute $500 
to the Unitarian Foundation, as it had 
already completed its payment of a like 
sum to the older Campaign. These sums 
are in addition to the regular individual 
and church subscriptions. 


Preachers at Lynn, Mass. 


Union services are being held during 
the summer at Lynn, Mass., in the Uni- 
tarian Church, with the Unitarian, Cen- 
tral Congregational and First Universal- 
ist Churches participating. Rev. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell of the Unitarian Church 
preached on July 5 and will fill the pul- 
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pit on July 26 and August 16. Other 
preachers so far announced will be Dr. 
Frederick W. Perkins, July 12; Dr. H. H. 
French, July 19; Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
August 2; Rev. John M. Phillips, August 
9; Dr. Harold Marshall, August 23; Rey. 
Earl Bowman Marlott, August 30. 


To be Parish Assistant 
Miss Sarah I. Oliver of Worcester, 


“Mass., has been engaged by the First Uni- 


tarian Church in Louisville, Ky., as office 
secretary and parish assistant, to begin 
September 15. She will aid in furthering 
the work of the various church organiza- 
tions, especially that of the church school. 
Miss Oliver is a member of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Worcester, and for more than 
two years has been in secretarial work in 
Pikeville, Ky. 


*‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


“T greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to which 
one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to which all 
scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one along with ever 
deepening interest. You have succeeded i in making Jesus intelligible as an histori- 


cal figure, and that is a real achievement.’’ 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 


you on your summer vacation? 


Why not take it with 


Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of -check, or 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


FREEDOM AND TRUTH . 
MODERN VIEWS OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY 
By Various Authors 


352 pages; 


$2.00 postpaid 


A series of essays on modern views of Unitarian Christianity by prominent repre- 


sentatives of the Hnglish and American churches. 


The contents are well indicated 


by the following chapters: Three Stages of Unitarian Theology, by James Martineau; 
Unitarian Christianity in the Twentieth Century, by Sidney H. Mellone; The Idea’ 
of God, by George R. Dodson; The Old Testament, by Robert T. Herford; The His- 


torical Jesus, by Clayton R. 
Gow; 


Bowen; The Value and Significance of Jesus, by Henry 
The Christian Way of Life in the Religious History of 


New England, by 


William W. Fenn; The Spirit of Unitarian Philanthropy, by William G. Tarrant; The 


Unitarian Movement, by Francis: A. Christie. 


joseeay Estlin Carpenter. 


There is also an Introduction by 


NOW IN STOCK 
MYTH, MAGIC AND MORALS 


By F. C. CONYBEARE 


te 


382 pages; $3.25 postpaid 


A study of Christian origins, including a careful inquiry into who Jesus of ianareGl 
was, what his real aims and ideas were, what thé means at his command for 

them, and how the great institutions connected with his name originated and grew 
up. The author is a scholar of renown, with a wide range of knowledge in the byways 
of Christian literature, and an unrivalled acquaintance with the archaeology, ritual 
and social life of early Christianity, as it appears in the light of the results of the 
generally accepted leaders of bistorical research. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 
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. tution—the fundamental 


Af cing an P Acacopobig rejoinder, and 


answer to a “creed” 


“The following document, which was sent, 
tt appears, to many prominent people, was 
recently received by Horace J. Bridges, 
with a note stating that it was “designed 
to separate the sound from the unsound,” 


% and requesting endorsement and comment : 


A >". * 

ay sy tiae 
_ THe Creep or CHrisTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
6 


I. I believe in Christian Character— 
founded on a fundamental faith (1) in 
the Creator of natural law, (2) in the 


Christ, (8) in the Bible conception of im- 


- mortality. 

If. I believe in the Christian Con- 
science—the sustaining line of defense 
against the dastardly deception made per- 
fectly plain through the obvious objectives 
of Marxian Materialism. 

Iii. I believe in the Christian Consti- 
principles of 
constitutional government upon which this 
Republic was founded; and in support 
thereof I herewith pledge my life, my for- 
tune, and my sacred honor. 


“Constructive criticisms’ being re 
quested, Mr. Bridges wrote the following 
letter to the sender: 


June 9, 1925. 
DeEAR Sir: 


I have received from your secretary a 
note requesting my opinion of the docu- 
ment headed “The Creed of Christian 
Citizenship.” 

I am going to give 
frankly. ; 

In the first place, I cannot understand 
what right any private citizen has to im- 
pose such tests upon his fellow citizens. 
Loyalty to the country is the presupposi- 
tion of citizenship. In the case of those 
who are citizens by birth, it is taken as 
a matter of course unless or until they 
Say or do something that seems disloyal. 
When that happens, the duly constituted 
authorities,—but they alone,—have a right 
to inquire into the opinions and attitude 
of the suspected citizen. In the ease of 
naturalized citizens, an onth of allegiance 
is imposed. 

In the second place, even if you or I 
had the authority to raise questions about 
the loyalty of our fellow citizens, it seems 
to me that we should be going dead 
against the plain language and meaning 
of the Constitution to tie up the question 
of political loyalty with that of religious 
belief. The Constitution explicitly vetoes 


you my opinion very 


- the making of any religious belief a quali- 


fication, or any religious disbelief a dis- 
qualification, for public office. By tying 
up loyalty to the Republic and its prin- 
ciples with definite and even sectarian 
forms of Christian belief, you are your- 


self violating one of those “fundamental 


principles . . . upon which this Republic 
was founded,” to which you are asking 
our fellow citizens to pledge their acth 


J £ I am raising these Brceitenta as a citt- 


not because of their application to 
own particular beliefs and disbeliefs. 
Vhere I stand on the question of loyalty 
© our country you may see for yourself 


weary. — _e nd oa 
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-by consulting my little book, “On Becom- ' 


ing an American,’ concerning which you 
have asked me for information. Where I 
stand on questions of religion, you may, if 
you choose, see by consulting my other 
published works, particularly my volume, 
“Some Outlines of the Religion of Ex- 


perience,” published by Macmillan. 


Thus my objection is in general to the 
coupling of professions of theological be- 
lief with professions of loyalty. Like you, 
I strongly detest Marxian Materialism and 
its objectives, and I believe strongly in 
the fundamental principles of constitu- 
tional government upon which our Re- 
public is founded. As an immigrant citi- 
zen, I have publicly pledged my “life, 
fortune, and honor” to their maintenance. 
But I cannot recognize in any private 
citizen of the Republic the right to require 
pledges of me on these subjects, nor can 
I assume that I possess the right to de- 
mand such pledges of my neighbor. 

I notice that your tests are carefully 
drawn so as to exclude all Jews. To this 
I most strongly object, partly because such 
racial exclusiveness is a flat violation of 
the plain teaching of the Declaration of 
Independence, and partly because I also 
have the honor to enjoy the acquaintance 
of many Jews who are in every way ex- 
emplary citizens, in whose citizenship our 
country may rejoice with pride, and many 
non-Jews might well find models worthy 
of emulation. 

May I also point out that all three of 
your numbered phrases are hopelessly 
ambiguous. Any student of philosophy 
would say this of your phrase, “the Crea- 
tor of natural law,” since he would re- 
mind you that natural laws are simply 
generalizations made by men of the facts 
that they have observed. Newton, for 
instance, did not create the facts concern- 
ing the relations of the heavenly bodies 
which he studied, but he as certainly did 
create the formula embodying his obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies, which has 
ever since been known as the Law of 
Gravitation. Thus, in this particular case, 
to say that a man believed in the “Crea- 
tor of natural law’ would be saying in 
effect that he believed in the existence 
of Sir Isaac Newton. I take it this is 
hardly what you mean. 

Again, you ask a man to express his 
belief ‘‘in the Christ.” In this vague form, 
the question could be answered affirma- 
tively without difficulty or mental reser- 
vation by a Roman Catholic, a Unitarian, 
or an Agnostic. John Stuart Mill, for 
example, was certainly an Agnostic, yet 
few men have more nobly expressed be- 
lief in the spirit and teaching of Jesus 
than he. 

Question 3 speaks of the “Bible con- 
ception of immortality.” If I answer this 
in the affirmative, somebody who knows 
his Bible will probably get up and want 
to know whether the Bible conception of 
immortality is to be looked for in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, which flatly denies 
that there is any immortality; in the 
great early Prophets, who were without 
this belief; in the primitive idea of Sheol, 
reflected in many of the Psalms and his- 
torical writings, which was a colorless 
kind of underworld in which all the dead 
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dragged out a monotonous and undesirable 
existence, utterly unrelated to their deserts 
while living; or, in the more personal con- 
ception of immortality, imported by the 
later thinkers of Old Testament times 
from other religions, and adopted by the 
New Testament men with some modifica- 
tions. 

In short, the question of the meaning 
of your tests seems to me just about as 
doubtful as that of your right to impose 
them. 

Trusting that you will receive this cri- 
ticism, for which you ask, in the entirely 
friendly spirit in which it is offered, I am, 


Yours very sincerely, 
HORACE 


J. Brinces. 


Bequeaths to Unitarian Interests 


The First Religous Society of Newbury- 
port, Mass., is a beneficiary to somewhat 
more than $1,000 in the will of Miss Kate 
S. Hale of Newburyport, who collapsed 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., May 
18, while attending the annual meeting 
of the Women’s Allianee. This church re- 
ceives deposits in a Newburyport savings 
bank, to be used for the Sunday-school, 
and her deposits in a bank in Salisbury, 
Mass., are given to the Children’s Mission 
for Children in Boston. 


Mr. Taylor Back from Australia 


Rev. Harry Taylor is returning to 
America from Melbourne after nearly two 
years as Associate Minister at the Aus- 
tralian Church. He comes with warm let- 
ters of commendation from Melbourne and 
with regret that his stay was so short. 
Any chureh wishing to hear Mr. Taylor 
as a candidate can communicate with him 
at the Unitarian Headquarters in San 


, Francisco on or after July 13. 


Quickest Way 
Cz =? Cooker 


! You may attend church 
and be assured your din- 
ner will cook several 
hours without attention 
ROASTER oR and be ready to serve 

STEAMER upon your return. Write. 


Q 
Holds 7Qts. | DRESSURE 
Lid Clamps on 
Steam light Ecoratces Hs 
COMPLETE (| 


COLD PACK 


Cc Oo 
WHOLE MEAL 
ON ONE BURNER 


AGENTS WANTED 


BURNETT PRINT SHOP 


ASHLAND - - OHIO 
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Do you merely 
live IN your 
community 
or do you 

live FOR it? 


Classes in Unitarianism 


Urged for Alliance Groups 


The establishment of study classes for 
the better understanding of the Unitarian 
position was urged for each Alliance 
branch by Honorary President Mary P. 
Wells Smith in her report to the Connecti- 
cut Valley Associate Alliance meeting in 
Bernardston, Mass., June 4. All reports 
from branch Alliances in this territory 
showed good work and inereased enthu- 
siasm. 

Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, formerly presi- 

, dent of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance, spoke interestingly on “Social Serv- 
ice.” She is chairman of the Social Serv- 
ice Committee of the national Alliance, 
and, in urging Alliance branches to take 
up some phase of social work, she offered 
the fullest co-operation and assistance 
from headquarters. Carl B. Wetherell 
spoke of the progress of Unitarian churches 
on the Pacific Coast and the opportunities 
in that region for greater work. 

These officers for the coming year were 
elected : Honorary president, Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith of Greenfield, Mass.; presi- 
dent, Mrs. Allen G. Clark of: Amherst, 
Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. Crane of 
Bernardston; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn.; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Raymond Stetson of Greenfield, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. H. S.° Freeman of 
Brattleboro, Yt. 


Dr. Lawrance at Kingston, Mass 

Dr. William I. Lawrance is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Parish Church in 
Kingston, Mass., during July. On August 
23 and 30, he will preach in the First 
Church in Brooklyn, Conn., where sum- 
mer services are being held. 


No Unitarian Teachers Here 


The county school board of Maury 
County in Tennessee has barred Unita- 
rians from teaching in the schools of that 
county. This information is contained in 
an editorial in the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times, which complains of the extension 
of the political democratic idea into edu- 
cation, as typified by the law against evo- 
lution and the Maury County action. One 
paragraph declares: 

“In the fields of education and religion 
application of the democratic idea as ex- 
pressed in the rule of the majority works 
nothing but injustice, bitterness, hatred, 
and strife, and, if successful, deteriora- 
tion of intellectual and spiritual life. No 
countries are to-day so dead as those in 
which uniformity—in other words, stand- 
ardization—of thought and religious be- 
lief exist. And Tennessee is unfortu- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, 
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Tur waysie PutPit|]D JT R EC TOR Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
Rev. Paul S, Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquarsE, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorkg, Cuicago, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- _ 
tributions of churches and. individuals, Address © 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


nately setting its face in that direction. 
The anti-evolution law strikes a blow at 
the inquiring mind in that it bars from 
the public schools a large element of 
thought obtaining among educated people. 

. The implications of both the state 
law and the Maury county resolution are 
plain. If the legislature bars the theory 
of evolution from the publie schools, why 
not any other department of knowledge 
which may be objectionable to persons 
who do not understand it or believe it? 
And if the Maury county school board is 
justified in barring Unitarians from 
teaching, ‘why not Catholics, Jews, 
Episcopalians, or any other minority re- 
ligious group?” 


Why China Seethes 
with Discontent 
(Continued from page 668) 


and are suffering from the methods of 
Europeans. America set an example to 
the world when, in 1898, it turned over 
its receipts from China by way of 
damages for the losses caused by the 
rebellion, to Chinese education. America 
still stands above and apart from most 
of the European nations in the present 
disturbances. And many good Americans 
will cherish the hope that, as events de- 
velop in China, their country will continue 
to stand above and apart from Huropean 
nations in the Far East. 


i 
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Conference Really Confers 
on Practical Church Problems 


Practical methods for bringing about 
improvement in different departments of 
church work were discussed at the spring 
meeting of North Middlesex Conference, 
held with the First Parish Church in 
Westford, Mass., June 10. President 
Thomas H. Elliott, introducing the topic, 
and the first discussion leader, pressed 
home this question: “Are You Taking 
Church Life Seriously ?” 

Carl B. Wetherell, after describing the 
condition of Unitarian churches on the 
Pacific Coast, carried on with the ques- 
tion by giving the benefit of his observa- 
tions as a traveling field secretary. He 
said that he found in going about that 
there is one common need, the need for 
church consciousness, the sense of aware- 
ness of opportunity for service. This 
church consciousness implies a sense of 
tolerance with a heart to it; a recogni- 
tion of the value of a working member- 
ship; a central loyalty, and a realization 
that the prime object of a church is for 
deepening the spiritual life of men and 
women. If the churches cannot do that 
they had better quit. 

Questions were asked and answered, 
after which the next subject, “The Church 
at Work in the Sunday-school,” was 
opened for discussion by Dr. Florence 
Buck. She named some of the most es- 
sential things in a church school. One of 
the first things the school is set to do is 
to so train the children that the church 
is an indispensable part of their lives. 
The church that teaches its children must 
be a teaching church from the pulpit 
down. 

The school should be on the church 
budget, and every month, one Sunday, at 
least, the school should be asked to make 
its contribution for the church that main- 
tains it. The musie of the schools needs 
always a good leader, yet very few of 
them have such musical leadership. Get 
trained teachers for the schools and make 
it worth while for them to teach in the 
church schools. Make them understand 
that it is a difficult task, but well worth 
undertaking. 

At the afternoon session, the Confer- 
ence defeated a motion to continue the 
earrying of box luncheons to conference 
meetings as a measure of relief to the 
hostess church. 

“The Church at Work in the Alliance” 
wis opened for discussion by Mrs. Gil- 
bert S. Reldon, the new president of the 
New England Associate Alliance. 

Mrs. Reldon said in part that nearly 
all the activities of the Alliance are on 
the social service side, and there is danger 
that the Alliance will lose sight of the 
spiritual side. The church must supply 
the spiritual vision. Yet the social serv- 
ice work must be done, and she does not 
wish it to be done from the pulpit. Her 
main objection is that too many Alliance 
programs are merely club programs. 
While all social service work is spiritual, 
yet it is not always emphasized from 
that viewpoint. ; 

Miss Sara Comins, secretary of the 


Young People’s Religious Union, led dis- 


eussion of the subject “The Church at 
Work with Young People.” 
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Miss Comins believed: that the church 
at play with young people should, be con- 
sidered as equally important with the 
ehurch at work with young people. First 
of all, every young people’s society should 
stand for something that is vital in the 
life of the church. Not a little piece of 
the church, but as the life and influence 
of the young people running through the 
church. 

The concluding address was made by 
Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, of New Bedford, 
Mass., on “The Church at Work Spir- 
itually.” 

Dr. Hodgin said that the church was 
at work spiritually, when it was at work 
in the various ways that had just been 
discussed. Life becomes spiritual when 
it is functioning at its best; and especi- 
ally when, in addition, it is reaching up 
toward something that has not yet been 
achieved. Religion, spirituality, is not a 
department of life. It is life itself. Per- 
sons teach religion when they teach any- 
thing that is vital to life in such a way 
that both the teacher and the taught 
will be elevated. 


Its Corner Stone Anniversary 


The People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, an independent congregation of 
which Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow of 
the Unitarian fellowship is minister, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of the lay- 
ing of its corner stone with special serv- 
ices on May 17. Mr. Argow preached 
on “The Church of All Souls.” This was 
formerly the church of Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton. 


Early Morning Services 


At summer services held at 9.30 A.M. 
in the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, the 
minister, will preach July 12 and 26 and 
August 2, and Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
who preached July 5, will also fill the 
pulpit on July 19 and August 9. 


The Morison Memorial 


Work has begun on the erection of the 
new parish house, the Morison Memorial, 
for the Unitarian Church in Peterborough, 
N.H. This church has had a most inter- 
esting and successful year. On Easter 
Sunday the church was filled and forty- 
five new members were received. 


Legacy for Children’s Mission 


A legacy of $15,000 to the Children’s 
Mission to Children in Boston, Mass., is 
contained in the will of Mrs. Georgia E. 
Whitney, widow of Walter H. Whitney, 
who was a prominent market man of 
Boston. This and other public bequests 
will be apportioned after the death of her 
sister, who holds the estate in a trust 
fund. 


Philadelphia Union Services 


Rey. William A. Vrooman will again be 
minister in charge of summer union sery- 
ices held in the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He will preach 
throughout the season, from July 5 ‘to 
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September 6 inclusive, with the exception 
of August 23 and 30, when the pulpit will 
be occupied by Rey. Thomas W. Illman of 
Vineland, N.J. 


Helps in Vacation School 


The Unitarian Society in Newton Center, 
Mass., is co-operating in the maintenance © 
of a summer vacation Bible school in that 
town. This church shares in the expenses, 
and representing it on the General Com- 
mittee of the school are the minister, Rey. 
George Lawrence Parker, and C. F. Law- 
rence. 


Personals 


Mrs. A. N. Foster, wife of Rev. A. N. 
Foster of Norwich, Conn., will sail July 11 
for England, where under auspices of the 
Midlands Association of the Sunday 
Schools of England, she will give ten ad- 
dresses at selected places on the story- 
telling features of American Sunday- 
school work. She will return early in 
September. 


Rey. and Mrs. Milton Ernest Muder of 
Westwood, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Ernestine, to 
Peter Cornelius Dirksen, Jr., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Miss Muder was graduated 
from the Dedham, Mass., high school this 
spring, and Mr. Dirksen is efficiency en- 
gineer of the Edison Gas and Light Com- 
pany of New Bedford. 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is taking the Eddy Seminar Trip in Eng- 
jJand and Continental Europe this summer. 
He arrived in London July 7. He will 
hear lectures there until July 23, later 
at Berlin, then at Geneva, where he will 
also attend the League of Nations Con- 
ference. After a week in Paris, he will 
sail homeward, arriving in New York City 
about August 30. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE.—Small Pipe Organ. Can be seen 
at Leicester Inn, 31 Pleasant Street, Brookline. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, North Conway, N.H. 
Would you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand 
scenery, home cooking, all conveniences, golf, 
movies, ete.? Write, ArkTHUR H. FuRBmER. 


FOR RENT 


FOR THE MONTH of August—five-room cot- 
tage, flush closet, electric lights. Onset, Mass., 
Parkway, 0947-M; 10 Tappan Street, Roslin- 
dale. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near, 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “Q’ 
Street, Northwest. 
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PLEASANTRIES _ 


Professor: “I believe you missed my 
class yesterday?” Student: “Why no, I 
didn*t, not in the least.”—Notre Dame 
Juggler. 


Ambitious College Youth (to senator) : 
“How did you become such a wonderful 
orator?” Senator: “I began by address- 
ing envelopes.” 


Blobbs: “Don’t be discouraged, my 
boy. All things come to those who wait.” 
Slobbs: “Yes, but by that time they are 
pretty well shopworn.”—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


He (over the telephone): ‘What time 
are you expecting me?” She (icily): 
“T’m not expecting you at all.” He: 
“Then I'll surprise you.”—N. Y. C. Lines 


Magazine. 


Albert: ‘‘What’s the difference between 
a drama and a melodrama?’ Bernard: 
“Well, in a drama the heroine merely 
throws the villain over. In a melodrama, 
she throws him over the cliff !’—Para- 
keet. 


Two men in London were discussing a 
certain novelist. “She’s a wonderful 
writer,’ said one. “Yes,” replied the 
other; “the mystery to me is where she 
gets her marvelous lack of knowledge of 
life.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Hlectrician (from top of building from 
which four wires dangled): “Bill, catch 


hold of two of them wires.” Bill: 
“Right.” Electrician: “Feel anything?’ 
Bill: “No.” Electrician: “Well, don’t 


touch the other two, there’s 2,000 volts 
in them.”—JLiverpool Echo. 


First Frosh: “How’d Jack make out in 
his mid-years?” Second Frosh: “He was 


caught cheating.” First Frosh: “How 
come?” Second Frosh: “In physiology 
the question was asked: ‘How many 


vertebre are there?’ and he was caught 
rubbing his back.”—Penn Punch Bowl. 


There was an actress constantly out 
with road troupes who always became 
irate when asked a question the answer 
to which she considered obvious. Thus 
on the last night of April she left an 
early call at the hotel with the girl at 
the telephone desk. “To catch a train?’ 


asked the girl pleasantly. “For what 
other reason does one Twve an early 


call?” “Sometimes one is f6 be Queen of 
the May,” suggested the girl, still pleas- 
* antly.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Rey. R. Nicol Cross of, London told the 
recent Centenary meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association that nothing 
would so compensate his children for his 
three months’ absence as an ice-cream 
freezer, an unfamiliar machine in. Ene- 
land, He was speaking out of the full- 
ness of his appreciation for American ice- 
cream during the hot days of his Southern 
trip. Two of his listening Boston friends 
forthwith decided to send a freezer to 
his stateroom when he sailed back for 
England; but word came back from the 
New York department store that twelve 
ice-cream freezers had already been sent 
down to the boat for Mr. Cross. Should 
the store send the thirteenth? The reply 
was No. What Mr. Cross did with his 
surplus stock is another story awaited 
with interest. 
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| BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
tian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript eoing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 


health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA 2 NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” . 
Open for summer July Ist: 


Two new tennis courts and 
other improvements. Out-of- 


door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual. For reservations 
address Andover, N.H. 


we 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


§ Rs following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON ¢ 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ay ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


= 
BURDETT COLLEGE > 


New Students Admitied Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Fini ing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON J 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
Ley union services at Arlington Street 
Shurch, 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
516 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. Rev. 
T. H. Billings, Minister. (Services during July 
at the Universalist Church.) 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Sery- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Abbot Peterson, of First Parish, Brookline, will 
preach Sunday, July 12. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, July 12, Dr. Samuel A. Bliot. The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. Rey. W. Harvey 
Jellie, M.A., B.D. The Virst and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. <A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church, 
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